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Niagara’s Blondin ¢ Voyager's Moons ¢ Disney's 3-D 


Wheels— 
Spinning Ou 
in Color 


selected for publication in 

the “Wheels” assignment 
could have been printed in color, 
but these in particular would have 
suffered if reproduced in black & 
white. With the deadline now 
passed for this assignment, we 
eagerly await the arrival of entries 
in the next one; a wide open chal- 
lenge to all stereographers who 
have come up with the unexpect- 
ed... 


New Assignment: “Unusual” 
To say this covers a wide range 
of potential subjects would be an 
understatement, to say the least. 
What we would like to see are the 
stereographs you consider the 


e wish all the color entries 


most unusual you have ever “Isetta Steering Wheel” by Elliott Swanson of Bremerton, WA provides a close look at the 
taken—in whatever sense of the compact’s dashboard, mounted on the literal front door. 

word you may regard the images. 

Abstract light patterns or computer given the right circumstances, as processes involved. The unusual | 
generated images could certainly any constructed image. aspect can be a spectacular event, a | 
be among these, but please keep in It can be the subject itself that’s bizarre subject, an unlikely circum- 
mind that actual stereographs of unusual or something about the stance, or a humorous situation. 
“reality” can be just as unusual, stereography or the photographic An initial guide may be to pick 


images that not you or anyone else | 
is ever likely to be able to record 
again. We’re taking a chance on 
this wide-open category that could 
bring in nearly anything and 
everything, so if you’re uncertain 
whether or not a particular image 
fits, send it in anyway and share 
the confusion! 

Deadline for the “Unusual” 
assignment is October 25, 1995. 


The Rules: 


As space allows (and depending on the 
response) judges will select for publication 
| in each issue at least two of the best views 
| submitted by press time. Rather than tag 
images as first, second or third place win- 
ners, the idea will be to present as many 
good stereographs as possible from among 
those submitted. 

Prizes are limited to the worldwide fame 
and glory resulting from the publication of 
your work. Anyone and any image in any 
print or slide format is eligible. (Keep in 

(Continued on page 37) 


“Hot Wheels” by Jean-Pierre Melaye of Sudbury, Ont. required two Minolta X-700s, a 16 
sec. f/11 exposure on Kodachrome 64, two 84¢ cars, an old turntable, and, of course, a 
stereo LP. 
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A cat, in a seemingly continuous flow of action, is 
morphed into a ferocious lion leaping out of the 
screen in the new Walt Disney Epcot 3-D film 
Honey, | Shrunk the Audience. This scene (which 
may or may not be an intentional 3-D reference to 
Bwana Devil), is one of many wild, close-up 3-D 
effects following the “shrinking” of the entire audi- 
ence by the same character and device seen in 
Honey, | Shrunk the Kids. Don Marren’s exclusive 
coverage of the new attraction begins on page 38. 


Color separations and preparation donated by Wy’east Color Inc., Portland, Oregon. 
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COMMENTS 


AND 
OBSERVATIONS 


by John Dennis 


e begin our 22nd year with 
W: color issue that includes a 

wide variety of articles and 
images. Unlike past color issues, 
we limited this one to a total of 12 
color pages in order to save time, 
money, energy, and the sanity of 
Stereo World’s production staff of 
two. If all goes reasonably well, 
this may make it possible to plan 
small color sections in the future 
around particular articles, images 
or subjects that will benefit from it 
the most. 

Over the years, some readers 
have asked how we select SW 
cover photos. The answers general- 
ly include considerations such as 
how well an image represents the 
content of a particular article and 
how sharp and clear (and interest- 
ing) it will look when blown up. 
There is also a general effort to 
alternate cover photos between 
historic and current stereo subject 
matter, but a particularly good 
image can be chosen “out of turn” 
fairly easily. 

This issue’s cover was chosen for 
its dramatic impact and its addi- 
tion to the popular tradition of 
wild animals jumping through the 
stereo window. Another big cat 
appeared on the cover of Vol. 9 
No. 4 illustrating our feature on 
the “Golden Age of 3-D Comic 
Books.” Of course the most famous 
cat leaping through a stereo win- 
dow is the lion used in ads and 
posters for Arch Obler’s 1953 3-D 
classic Bwana Devil. 

Our current cover lion is also 
from a 3-D film, the Disney Epcot 
attraction Honey, I Shrunk the Audi- 
ence. Thanks to Don Marren, Stereo 
World is the first publication to run 
a detailed article on it, and certain- 


you have comments or questions for the 
editor concerning any stereo-related matter 
appearing (or missing) in the pages of Stereo 
World, please write to John Dennis, Stereo 
World Editorial Office, 5610 SE 71st Ave., 
Portland, OR 97206. 
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Editors View 


Another Lion in Your Lap 


ly the first to include a stereo 
frame-pair from the film. Unfortu- 
nately, its extensive in-theater spe- 
cial effects mean it won’t appear 
outside Disney theme part installa- 
tions. Like the 3-D IMAX films, it’s 
designed to be shown to a maxi- 
mum number of people (hence the 
short length) at specialized loca- 
tions. It may be that new, full- 
length 3-D features (regardless of 
their artistic or technical qualities) 
aimed at a general audience will 
have to wait for some 3-D video or 
computer/video technology to 
gain wide acceptance. 


Help Wanted Section 


The Stereo World “Calendar of 
Coming Events” needs someone to 
adopt it. That is, someone willing 
to regularly contact organizers of 
trade shows, stereo photo club 


meetings, NSA regional meetings, 
stereo related exhibits, etc. to 
obtain advance notice of upcom- 
ing events. The volunteer job 
requires letter writing, calling, and 
typing that should total less than 
an hour per week. (Added to other 
editing details, work on the calen- 
dar now gets postponed for a cou- 
ple of months, then crammed into 
one last-minute session that leads 
to the column getting short- 
changed.) 

Both the extent of detail includ- 
ed in individual entries and the 
variety of stereo related events list- 
ed could probably be improved by 
someone willing to help with this 
service to our readers. Anyone 
interested or having questions 
should contact the Stereo World 
Editorial Office. aan 


3-D CD-ROM Wants You 


pasa 3-D CD-ROM, designed by 
stereophiles for stereophiles, is 
slated to be released in September, 
1995S. It will contain over 75 stereo 
pictures, to be viewed as anaglyphs 
or side-by-side, as well as stereo- 
scopic video. It will include text 
covering the history of 3-D along 
with a gallery of stereo stills and 
video by stereo fans. That’s where 
you come in. Anyone sending in a 
personal stereo photo or video will 
receive a discount on the CD-ROM 
(no purchase necessary) and it may 
even be used in the gallery. It can 
be in any format: slide, print pair 
or even anaglyph. If you'd like it 
returned, please include a SASE. 
Any content is acceptable, but 
photos of your stereo collection 
would be especially nice. It must 
also arrive with a written descrip- 
tion of the photo along with a 
statement of permission of use. 


Please write to Lincoln Kamm, 
2733 E. Harbor Blvd., Ventura, CA 
93001, (805) 639-0487, am 


The NS-What? 


he non-profit National Stereo- 

scopic Association was founded 
in 1974 to promote the study and 
preservation of the stereoscopic 
images and equipment of the past 
and to encourage th growth of all 
aspects of stereoscopy in the pre- 
sent. Besides publishing the 
bimonthly Stereo World, the NSA 
hosts regional and national meet- 
ings featuring collector's trade fairs 
and 3-D projection programs. 

If this issue of Stereo World is the 
first you’ve heard of the NSA, we 
invite you to write for more infor- 
mation. Send a SSAE to NSA, PO Box 
14801, Columbus, OH 43214. 


READER’S 
COMMENTS 
AND QUESTIONS 


Worth It 


was not surprised to see the cost 
|: NSA membership increase a 
bit. | was actually amazed that it 

hadn’t happened sooner! I’ve 
learned a great deal from Stereo 
World that would otherwise have 
remained out of my reach. The 
entertaining and informative arti- 
cles are worth almost any price to 
a novice collector, such as myself. 
Thank you for publishing such a 
wonderful resource. 

Chuck Field 

Plantation, FL 


Inspiration for 
Today’s Stereographers 
You published a letter of mine 
quite a few issues ago. In that let- 
ter | complained about the lack of 
depth, the depressing subject mat- 

ter, and the poor photographic 
quality found in most of the 
antique stereoviews you so often 
print. I also had a flood of ques- 
tions about...the Realist cameras 
and viewers. Even after three years 
of “immersion” in the world of 
stereoscopic imaging, the Realist 
was completely unknown to me. 
On the subject of antique view 
cards, things are definitely improv- 
ing. I loved the work of G.W. Wil- 
son, featured in the Nov./Dec. ’94 
issue. | found these pictures capti- 
vating and inspiring. I did not 
wonder how old the images were, 
or why they had the odd stain 
here or the distracting tear there. | 
did not wonder how much they 
cost or why a certain race of peo- 
ple is represented in a typically 
awkward pose. Mr. Wilson pro- 
duced beautiful photographs that 
inspire us to capture the world 
around us today. His work is not 
just a novelty because it is in 
stereo; they are good pictures that 
have the added feature of being 
three-dimensional. We should be 
able to say this about all the pho- 
tos you publish. This year I got a 
chance to view dozens of commer- 
cial View-Master reels, mostly scen- 
ics, and was less than impressed. 
The images were dimensionally 


Letters 


flat, had faded (and dated) colors 
and would never stand up as good 
photos that have the added benefit 
of being in 3-D. For those Stereo 
World readers who are photogra- 
phers and not just collectors, 
please strive to inspire us with 
every issue. Please help keep the 
field alive, not as a collector’s 
world where the most important 
facet may be gathering more and 
more images that one hopes will 
increase in value. Instead, I hope 
that Stereo World will encourage 
the on-going creation of unique 
modern and future images by new 
generations of stereo artists. 

For all of those Stereo World read- 
ers who are young, daring, and 
eager for a hands-on hobby that 
will get them out of the house, 
and who came to know Stereo 
World because of the grotesque 
popularity of SIRDS, let them know 
repeatedly (in every issue if neces- 
sary) that the cameras and viewers 
from “the 1950s” are the perfect 
tools for starting a lifetime of 
stereo creativity. 

Christopher J. Helms 
Albuquerque, NM 


Monocular Stereoscopy 


I was a little puzzled by Kenneth 
J. Dunkley’s article in the Nov./ 
Dec. '94 issue. First I thought he 
claimed the discovery of a new 
visual effect, but probably the only 
thing he claimed is a new device 
for blacking out peripheral vision. 
This has long been known to 
enhance depth perception in view- 
ing mono images. 

However, even if only a new 
device is claimed, some reference 
to the long history of the described 
visual effect would have been 
appropriate. The first to notice the 
effect was Leonardo da Vinci, and 
indeed Charles Wheatstone in his 
1838 reading made a famous 
Leonardo quote bearing on the 
same subject. 

Fortunately I don’t have to dig 
for more reference, for they were 
summarized last year in an article 
by Jan Koenderfink e.a.: “On so- 
called paradoxical monocular 


stereoscopy”; which appeared in 
Perception [a leading academic jour- 
nal published in London], Vol. 23, 
pages 583-594. 

The paper not only mentions 
19th century viewing boxes and 
optical devices for binocular view- 
ing of single (mono) pictures. It 
also presents probably the first 
study which objectively investi- 
gates depth gain (in viewing single 
pictures) when monocular vision 
or a binocular device is used. 

Abram Klooswijk 
Capelle-ad-Yssel 
The Netherlands 


To our knowledge, what is new about 
Mr. Dunkley’s “Advanced Model” viewing 
device is not so much its blacking out of 
peripheral vision, but its combination of 
that depth enhancing technique with the 
chromostereopsis achieved via the 
adjustable pinholes. 


- Ed.o 

Directory Corrections 

lease note the following cor- 

rections in your 1995 NSA 
Membership Directory. The cor- 
rected information is under- 
lined. 

Rene Di Cristina [not Chisti- 
na], Box 84, Victoria Station, 
Aguadilla, PR 0060S. 

Glenn E. Dudly [not Dudley], 
1665 Clay 11, San Francisco, CA 
94109. | 

Al Forst [not Frost], 1202 N. 
Raynor Ave., Joliet, IL 60435. 

Robert L. Hammershoy, (608) 
427-3875 [not (708) 837-5930], 
RR1 Box 208C, Kendall, WI 
$4638. 

Hisaki Kagoshima [not Kisa- 
ki], 1-14-6 Toyotama-Kami Neri- 
ma-Ku, Tokyo 176 Japan. 

Henry Karsh [not Krash], 434 
Mount Auburn St., Watertown, 
MA 02172. 

Tim & Monika McIntyre, 
(519) 273-5360 [not 515], 137 
Nile St., Stratford, Ont. Canada, 
NSA 4E1. 

John D. Vala [not Vale], Virtu- 
al Imaging Devices, 15063 Lake- 
wood Dr., Plymouth, MI 48170. 
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Blondin 


Hero of Niagara 


Gravelet was a small man, dis- 
tinguished by blue eyes and the 
blond hair that had given him his 
stage name of Blondin. He stood 
only five feet five and weighed a 
| mere 140 pounds. Nimble and 
wiry, he had developed superb 
coordination on the tightrope dur- 
ing years of experience in theaters 
and circuses. He possessed imagi- 
nation and courage and tremen- 
dous self-assurance. He began 
experimenting on the tightrope 
when he was five years old. When 
he first appeared at Niagara early 
in June, 1859, it was with the 
intention of picking up a few dol- 
lars during the summer while wait- 
ing to begin an engagement in late 


| Poicetet Jean-Francois-Emile 


__l ee CCC rrr ——— 


J.S. Mason No. 53, “Blondin on his Rope.” Blondin poses above the Niagara, moving 
his pole up and down to maintain balance. (The absence of crowds in these views 
leaves one to believe that they were not taken during an actual performance.) T.K. 
Treadwell collection. 


August with Franconi’s Equestrian 
Troop. He was 35 years old and 
had come to the United States 
eight years earlier. 

It was his intention to be the 
first to walk a tightrope across Nia- 
gara Falls. He planned to stretch 
his rope from Goat Island over the 
top of Terrapin Tower to Table 
Rock, on the Canadian side; but 
the parties who owned the ground 
refused permission. Blondin was 
forced to go down the river to a 
point nearly opposite the Clifton 
House, where the rope was 
stretched across to White's Pleasure 
Ground. 

The arrangements were not easi- 
ly made. First a small rope was car- 
ried across the river; this was 
attached to a thicker one, and this 
again to the main three-inch 
rope—one of Blondin’s fancy titles 
was that of Prince of Manila. The 
rope was in two pieces of 1,000 
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Some publicity material of the day 
continued to suggest that Blondin’s 
feats took place above the falls 
themselves. 


feet each, united by a long splice. 
On the summit of the cliff on the 
Canadian side it was securely tied 
around three trees placed behind 
one another in holes drilled for 
them in the solid rock, and it was 
tightened as much as possible by a 
windlass worked by horses on the 
American side. It hung at a dis- 
tance of 270 feet above the river 
and sagged about 50 feet in the 
center by its own weight. 

Next came the difficult task of 
putting on guy lines to reduce the 
swaying of the slender rope bridge 
which now connected the United 
States and Canada. A car was 
rigged running under the rope and 
by this means other cords were 
carried out and attached to the 
main rope at intervals of twenty 
feet. All 118 of them were them 
made taut along the banks, each 
guy-line being weighed down with 
a six-pound bag of sand to keep it 
from getting in the way of 
Blondin’s balancing pole. In the 
center of the rope was a space of 
forty feet without any guy lines. 

It had taken two week’s hard 
work to get the rope in place. It 
might have been done much soon- 
er had Blondin been able to trust 
anyone; but this was a critical 
undertaking; big bets were being 
made on and against his chances 
of success—some of those bets by 


by William Brey 


men who might be capable of foul 
play. Therefore he had to personal- 
ly supervise and inspect everything 
to see that every rope was tested 
and every knot was right. He took 
his pole and crossed the rope a few 
times, getting accustomed to the 
journey and acquiring confidence. 

On Thursday, June 30, 1859, the 
day scheduled for Blondin’s first 
public crossing, Niagara had a car- 
nival air. On the American side 
were special grandstands—to 
which admission was charged. 
Early in the day, Blondin per- 
formed preliminary feats on a 
tightrope in White’s Pleasure 
Grounds while bands played God 
Save the Queen, Hail Columbia and 
other popular tunes. On both ends 
of the cable Harry Colcord, 
Blondin’s manager, had provided 
small enclosures with “every facili- 
ty” for reporters. It was, said the 
Buffalo Morning Express, “just the 
day for this sort of thing.” 

All at once the noise subsided to 
an expectant murmur as Blondin 
appeared at the American end of 
the cable. What the spectators saw 
was reported in the Longport Chron- 
icle: 

At five minutes past five he 
commenced his line of march 
across the cable. He carried in his 
hands a pole 38 feet long. He was 
perfectly self possessed, but 
walked slowly, cautiously, and 
apparently with some effort down 
the first declivity of the rope. He 
was three minutes walking about 
100 feet, where he made his first 
stop. Here he laid on his back on 
the rope, and rested for about one 
minute. He then proceeded about 
as far again, when he stopped for 
a second time, and stood upon 
one foot over the fearful chasm. 
When he resumed his position the 
utterance of a great sigh from the 


vast concourse showed with what 
breathless anxiety they had 
regarded this feat. After sitting a 
few moments on the rope at this 
point, and apparently looking 
with much curiosity at the move- 
ments of some row boats in the 
river, below, he resumed his jour- 
ney. From this point he seemed to 
walk with much greater ease and 
freedom than before, fairly run- 
ning. When he reached about the 
middle of the rope, Mons. Blondin 
made his third stop, and let out 
his line to the river below, in 
order to connect with the steamer 
Maid of the Mist, from the deck of 
which he had been promised 
some refreshments. After a slight 
detention, the boat came under 
him, attached a bottle to the rope 
which he rapidly drew up, and 
from which, to all appearance, he 
took a satisfactory drink. This 
caused a detention of about seven 
minutes, after which the journey 
was proceeded with. From this 
point Mons. B. did not stop until 
he reached the Canadian shore, 
which was gained in seventeen 
minutes and a half, from the time 
he left the American side, making 
his actual walking time less than 
ten minutes. The successful 
accomplishment of the feat was 
hailed with the loud huzzas of the 
people, the spirit-stirring strains of 
several bands, and the booming of 
cannon. The people who lined the 
Canada side sent cheer after cheer, 
which was returned with interest 
from this side. 

A collection was taken up for 
him, and he was conveyed in a 
carriage drawn by four flag-deco- 
rated bays to the Clifton House for 
a short rest. When he came back 
to the cable for the return crossing, 
the reporter wrote that he partook 
of some “refreshments furnished 
by Mr. Kavanagh of the Great 
Western Hotel.” The return trip— 
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made quickly and without inci- 
dent—was almost an anticlimax. 
“He certainly stands at the head of 
tight rope walkers and the posses- 
sion of so much coolness and utter 
lack of fear must be a luxury,” said 
an Express editorial. “Vive Blondin.’ 
Blondin’s plans for a crossing on 
the Fourth of July were widely 
publicized. The river scene, on the 
fourth, was amazing. Every van- 
tage point—every tree, every rock, 
as well as every seat in the grand- 
stands was occupied by a huge 
crowd, morbidly confident that 


’ 


E. & H.T. Anthony & Co. THE MAJESTY AND BEAUTY OF NIAGARA NO. 125, “BLONDIN 
ON THE TIGHT ROPE.” T.K. Treadwell collection. 


Blondin would lose his balance 
and plunge into the Niagara 
Gorge. They were afraid to take 
their eyes off him—they might 
miss the fateful plunge. Betting on 
the outcome was said to have been 
huge. 

At the appointed hour, Blondin 
appeared at the American end of 
the cable without his 38-foot bal- 
ancing pole. Halfway across, he lay 
down full length on the cable, 


S. Mason No. 54, “BLONDIN CARRYING MAN ON HIS BACK.” (Glass view.) Blondin car- 
ries his agent Harry Colcord across the abyss on his first trip, August 17, 1859. T.K. 


Treadwell collection. 


putting one foot above the other. 
He walked backward swiftly, per- 
formed several exciting tricks, took 
a flask from his pocket and drank, 
then completed his journey. 

After resting about an hour, he 
appeared at the Canadian end of 
the cable, waving a sack. When it 
was put over his head, spectators 
saw that it reached to his knees, 
depriving him of his sight. With 
this handicap, he repeated on his 
return trip the evolutions of the 
earlier crossing. “In fact,” wrote 
the ecstatic Express reporter, “one 
can scarcely believe the feat was 
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George Stacy view of Blondin struggling up the steep incline on his second trip with | turned more somersaults, and 


Colcord on his back. T.K. Treadwell collection. _ stood on his head again. He 
Ce | mepeadted. many: Of the stunts sever- 
indeed real, and stands gazing stopped and sat down, andthen _|_ ai times before he returned to the 
upon the slender cord and the stretched out full length. After this, | American side of the Niagara, com- 
awful gulf in a state of utter bewil- he proceeded to do “a number of _ pleting a performance “exciting 
derment...I look back upon it as daring antics” and finally stood on | enough,” according to the Express 
upon a dream.” his head “a moment at least,” | reporter, “for the most greedy seek- 
On July 15 the Express reported swinging and kicking his feet in er after sensations.” 
what was billed as Blondin’s the most reckless and ludicrous | Then, on August 17, 1859, came 
“farewell” performance. He made | manner.” a performance that in sheer excite- 
his first crossing walking backward | He then resumed his journey, ment—and real danger—surpassed 
from the American to the Canadi- but paused to repeat his antics anything Blondin had attempted. 
an side. On the return trip he with the addition of a backward He crossed from the American side, 
pushed a wheelbarrow, “Pausing in | somersault and one or two sudden doing many of his usual stunts. 
the center to do several stunts.” | swings around the cable. (Screams Then, after a short rest, he 
On this day he had the greatest | from the ladies.) He laid his bal- appeared on the Canadian end of 
crowd so far assembled. ancing pole across the guy ropes, __—‘ the cable planning to cross with 
But there was more to come. | went to the middle distance of the | his agent Harry Colcord clinging 
Blondin had no intention of mak- cable, swung himself under it by to his back! 
ing his farewell while the crowds _|_ his hands, and proceeded to work At 2 P.M. the murmur of the 
continued to grow. On Wednesday, | his way back and forth with his | crowd died. A hush similar to that 
August 3, no doubt “by popular hands and feet, monkey-style. He || which precedes an execution fell as 
request,” he advertised a fourth varied this performance by clutch- | the two men began to prepare for 
crossing. The communities on ing the cable with both hands, | their crossing. Blondin wore pro- 
both sides of Niagara Falls were swinging his body clear of it, and —_|_ fessional tights, which showed off 
jammed with visitors, surpassing then hanging for several seconds his muscular, athletic figure. Col- 
the crowds of all previous exhibi- by both hands, and finally by one | cord wore a conventional black 
tions. Multitudes arrived, not only hand. dress suit, looking as if he was 
from Buffalo and Toronto but also He repeatedly turned somer- attending a social function rather 
from Rochester and many other saults, throwing his feet over his than courting death and a watery 
cities. Railroads and steamship head and between his arms and grave. 
. lines ran excursions. hanging by his shoulder joints in Harry Colcord was himself a 
Blondin appeared about four “a most unnatural position.” He trained athlete. His muscles had 
thirty in the afternoon and quickly | held his body in a horizontal posi- | been hardened by four years’ 
crossed from the American to the tion with his hands, then suspend- | roughing it on a whaler, half of 
Canadian side at what a reporter ed himself by both legs and later —_—_—i that time being spent in the Arctic 
described as a “tripping pace.” He _ by one leg, with nothing but air seas, before he met Blondin at the 
rested for about fifteen minutes in |_ and his strength and skill between | Howard Athenaeum. In Colcord, 
Canada and began his return. _ him and the raging waters below. Blondin found the cool, intrepid 


About halfway to the center, he | He whirled around the cable, | lightweight he wanted. Colcord 
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Alfred S. Campbell No. 349, “BLONDIN, COOKING DINNER ON TIGHT ROPE.” Blondin 
cooks on his rope at St. George, Staten Island, 22 years after his Niagara exploits. 
William Brey collection. 


was thirty-one years of age and 
weighed 135 pounds. For his ser- 
vices in risking his life, he received 
from Blondin the modest salary of 
$125 per month. 

Blondin stepped on the platform 
and Colcord climbed upon his 
back, sustaining his main weight 
by placing his hands on the gym- 
nast’s shoulders and resting his 
lower limbs in hooks that hung at 
both sides. Then Blondin placed 
his balancing pole in a horizontal 
position and stepped upon the 
rope. The journey across Niagara 
had begun. 

That journey is best described by 
the man who sat on Blondin’s 
back and participated in it—Harry 
Colcord. 


Blondin was not quite confi- 
dent of the success of the under- 
taking himself. He had been across 
a few times, but without me on 
his back, and he did not know 
what effect the additional weight 
might have on the rope. His 
earnest advice to me before start- 
ing was: “Harry, be sure and let 
yourself rest all the time like a 
dead weight on my back. If I 
should sway or stumble, on no 
account attempt to balance your- 
self.” 

I determined to follow his 
advice. My first thrill occurred as 
we started; over the pine trees, 
whose sharp tops bristled far 
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below us between the cliffs and 
the river, it seemed far more terri- 
fying than out over the water. My 
heart was in my mouth as we 
began to descend the rope, which 
from its weight had a depression 
of fifty feet in the center; but it 
was a matter of life or death, and I 
resolved to follow Blondin’s advice 
most implicitly. | had absolute 
confidence in the man beneath 
me and I believed he would get us 
both across all right. So on we 
went, though from the first our 
progress seemed to me dreadfully 
slow. 

The most serious risk and ordeal 
seemed to be getting on and off 
his back. Just think of the situa- 
tion—getting down off a man’s 
back, feeling with your foot for a 
taut, vibrating rope, then standing 
on the same, while it swung to 
and fro, some hundreds of feet in 
the air, and holding on to a man 
in front of you clad in slippery 
tights, when the least false move 
or loss of presence of mind of 
either might plunge you both into 
eternity, and then climbing again 
upon his back—and this had to be 
repeated seven times! 

The sight of the rapidly flowing, 
seething, tumultuous current 
beneath us gave me a peculiar sen- 
sation; it was that we were mov- 
ing at a great rate up the river and 
making but little progress to the 
opposite bank. From the immense 
depth the roar of the waters rose 


like the united voices of a thou- 
sand demons. 

The guy lines, placed twenty 
feet apart, kept the rope compara- 
tively steady till we reached the 
space of forty feet in the center, 
where there were no guy lines. We 
had made about ten feet of this 
forty, when suddenly Blondin tot- 
tered and swayed in an effort to 
walk straight, his pole going furi- 
ously up and down. He had lost 
his balance and was unable to 
regain it! 

In that awful moment his 
advice most forcibly impressed 
itself on me, and I strictly fol- 
lowed it, resting passively, 
numbly, like a dead weight on his 
shoulders, to stay or fall with him 
as might happen. Discipline rose 
superior to instinct. 

Unable to regain his balance he 
ran along the rope—the impetus 
keeping us up, the pole thrashing 
madly up and down—for thirty 
feet, when we reached the first 
guy-line on the opposite side. On 
this line he stepped, when it 
immediately broke, and the main 
rope, pulled by the corresponding 
guy-line, was jerked sidewards. 
This was the most critical moment 
of all. With his wonderful agility 
he recovered himself just in time 
and won equilibrium enough to 
run to the next brace of guy lines, 
twenty feet away, where he halted. 

“Get off, quick,” he said, and I 
obeyed. 

He was like a marble statue; 
every muscle was tense and rigid; 
large beads of perspiration trickled 
from him. It was then I most 
admired his wonderful grit and 


coolness. Neither by voice nor 
sign did he manifest his knowl- 
edge of the fact that a dastardly 
attempt had just been made to kill 
us, probably by some unscrupu- 
lous and murderous gambler or 
gamblers who adopted this 
method of trying to save their 
miserable stakes. 

Again I got on his back, and by 
and by we toiled up the incline of 
the rope toward the American 
shore, confronting a great sea of 
staring faces, fixed and intense 
with interest, alarm, fear. Some 
people shaded their eyes, as if yet 
dreading to see us fall; some held 
their arms extended as if to rasp 
us and keep us from falling; some 
excited men had tears streaming 
down their cheeks. A band was 
trying to play, but the wrought-up 
musicians could evoke only dis- 
cordant notes. 

“Look out, Blondin,” I said, 
“here comes our danger, those 
people are likely to rush at us on 
our landing and crowd us over the 
bank.” 

“What will | do?” he asked. 

“Make a rush and drive right 
through them,” I said, which he 
successfully did. And the scene 
and excitement that followed our 
arrival on terra firma was truly 
indescribable. Cheers rose louder 
than Niagara and everybody 
seemed crazy. The journey—to me 
an age—had occupied forty-five 
minutes. 


The excited crowd hoisted the 
two men to their shoulders and 
cheered themselves hoarse. 
(Blondin later told Colcord that 


the guy rope had snapped because 
someone had been tampering with 
it. There was enormous betting on 
Blondin, and he suspected some 
gambler had tried to weigh the 
scales against him.) The news of 
the successful passage of Niagara 
went all over the world, and the 
names of Blondin and Colcord 
were on every tongue. At Niagara, 
however, the main celebrity 
seemed to be Colcord. The news- 
papermen persistently followed 
him, passing by Blondin who was 
handicapped by his lack of knowl- 
edge of the English language. He 
was not even asked for his auto- 
graph. 

Colcord received many substan- 
tial gifts. Blondin presented him 
with a handsome diamond-stud- 
ded gold watch and chain, while 
the representatives of railways, 
steamboats and hotels presented 
him with sums totaling a few 
thousand dollars. Superintendent 
Corning of the New York Central 
Railroad presented him with a 
thousand dollars and offered him a 
second thousand on the condition 
that he would promise not to 
repeat the act of crossing. Colcord 
declined. 

That fall, Blondin carried Col- 
cord across Niagara for a second 
time. The passage was without 
incident. The third passage of Nia- 


gara with Colcord was made the 
following year in August, 1860, in 
the presence of the Prince of Wales 
and an immense gathering esti- 
mated at a quarter-million people. 

The presence of the Prince put 
the high-water mark of fashionable 
patronage on the performance of 
Blondin and Colcord, and was cer- 
tainly instrumental in making 
Blondin’s fortune. 

Spectators came from near and 
far. Newspapermen and artists for 
illustrated papers were there, with 
instructions to watch the Prince 
and record with pen and pencil 
the effects of the performance on 
his royal countenance. 

The Prince was enthusiastic. 
Before it commenced he said to 
the performers, “For heaven’s sake 
don’t do anything extraordinary 
because I’m here.” To which 
Blondin replied, “Your royal high- 
ness, I'll carry yourself across if you 
wish.” 

The passage was made in safety, 
but parts of it were so perilous that 
Colcord’s hair turned gray during 
the crossing. It was his third jour- 
ney across Niagara, and he decided 
it would be his last. “After we had 
crossed,” said Mr. Colcord, “the 
Prince sent for me, and I went to 
the pavilion we had erected for 
him on the Canadian shore. He 

(Continued on page 37) 


Alfred S. Campbell No. 108, “BLONDIN, CROSSING TIGHT ROPE ON BICYCLE.” Blondin 
at St. George, Staten Island. William Brey collection. 
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VYiew-Master 


2nd International 
View-Master Convention 


he city of Berlin, Germany 

hosted the 2nd International 

View-Master Convention 
October 7-9, 1994. Over 40 enthu- 
siastic collectors from many differ- 
ent countries attended the three- 
day event. 

Once again, the convention was 
hosted by the View-Master Collec- 
tors Club of Germany. Although a 
small organization, this club con- 
tinues to grow at a rapid pace. This 
growth is a result of the club's 
organizers Karen Kannenberg and 
Werner Stahle. Their quarterly 
newsletter 3-D AKTIV is full of 
interesting information about 
View-Master and personal inter- 
views with people active in the 3-D 
field. It is also full of photographic 
techniques, as both Karen and 
Werner are seldom seen without 
their View-Master cameras. 

This year’s convention was held 
in one of Berlin’s fine museums— 
The Museum for Transportation 
and Technology. This vast complex 
of buildings has displays of every 
kind from railroad cars to bicycles, 
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and computers to cameras. The 
curator of the museum’s photo- 
graphic acquisitions is Herr Ger- 
hard Kemmer. Not only an excel- 
lent host, his enthusiasm for View- 
Master was as keen as that of the 
visiting collectors! (A complete 
story on this fine museum will 
appear in an upcoming Stereo World) 

The convention opened on Fri- 
day with a personal tour of the 
photographic section of the muse- 
um given by Curator Kemmer. On 
display were hundreds of 3-D cam- 
eras, Viewers, projectors and mem- 
orabilia of all kinds. Ornate 
antique card viewers from France, 
England and Germany were some 
of the highlights of the museum's 
fine stereo collection. Of course, 
our main objective was to see the 
case of View-Master items on dis- 
play. 

View-Master viewers, Cameras, 
and reels were nicely displayed 
along with a Stereomatic “500” 
projector. After the tour we, along 
with several other attendees, were 
interviewed by a local Berlin TV 


View-Master Items on display at the Berlin Museum for Transportation and Technology. 
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station. The cameraman was par- 

ticularly interested in the amazing 

collection of items on display— 
especially all of those “strange” 
cameras with two lenses. Needless 
to say, we stuffed an NSA member- 
ship flyer in his camera bag before 
he left. 

On Saturday, our day started off 
with an official greeting from 
Karen and Werner. The first order 
of business was to judge the 
photographic entries submitted (in 
View-Master format of course) by 
various club members. There were 
many great reels to see and the 
judging was hard. The winners 
were: 

FIRST PLACE: Around the World by 
Heinz Kunitsch—a fascinating 3-D 
look at places from around the 
globe. 

SECOND PLACE: Old Timers by 
Thomas Ashe—vintage automobiles 
lovingly restored to their former 
glory. 

THIRD PLACE: Octoberfest Munich by 
Dr. Deiter Busch—a vibrant look at 
an event that is uniquely German. 

All of the entrants are to be con- 
gratulated on their fine presenta- 
tions. It was hard choosing win- 
ners from so many great offerings. 

Following the photo contest, 
Werner projected a series of rare 
and interesting reels including 
many movie preview reels. This 
was a delight to the crowd, many 
of whom had never seen these 
kinds of reels. An “unofficial” 
lunch followed these projections 
in the museum’s restaurant/beer 
garden. Once again, the German 
press was in evidence, this time 
represented by a journalist and 
photographer from Berlin’s largest 
newspaper. They interviewed sever- 
al of us during the lunch break 
and talked in depth about our 
interest in 3-D and View-Master in 
particular. 


In the afternoon, a podium dis- 
cussion was held with View-Master 
representative Charley Van Pelt 
who was attending his first inter- 
national convention. With transla- 
tion provided by this column’s co- 
author Wolfgang Sell, a lively ques- 
tion and answer session ensued 
with many collectors concerned 
about the future of View-Master. 
Charley assured the group that the 
product is alive and well and that 
they could actually participate in 
the production of new reels by 
finding attractions that would be 
willing to sell View-Master packets. 

Following the discussion, new 
View-Master books from 3-D Book 
Productions ion Holland were pre- 
sented. Reels from The Undersea 
World, The stereo Atlas of Human 
Anatomy—The Gruber/Bassett Lega- 
cy, and our book, View-Master View- 
ers—An Illustrated History were 
shown. The group was receptive to 
Harry Zur Kleinsmiede (owner and 
publisher of 3-D Book Productions) 
and his strong desire to continue 
producing a fine 3-D product. By 
the end of the convention, several 
copies of each book had sold and, 
we are happy to say, all the copies 
of View-Master Viewers which he 
had brought were gone. 

Afternoon coffee and cake, a 
German tradition, was served by 
the club followed by the general 
membership meeting. In the 
evening, we had a group dinner at 
the China Garden restaurant, near 
the museum. After a fine meal, we 
were entertained by a series of 
View-Master reels featuring Karen 
& Werner's recent trip to Florida. 

Sunday was the day so anxiously 
awaited by many of us—the flea 
market. This was our chance to get 
many of the items that we needed 
to “fill in” our collections. The 
market was held at the museum 
inside a German rail car from the 
early 1900s. We felt this was a 
wonderful idea and a novel place 
to hold a trade fair. Because every- 
one was staying at different hotels, 
located miles from one another, 
there was little opportunity for 
“room hopping” prior to the Sun- 
day market. The dealers displaying 
their wares were eagerly met by 
the convention attendees and 
everyone seemed eager to peruse 
the vast array of merchandise 
available. 


Uli Meyer, a collector from Stuttgart, examines some of the View-Master reels offered at the 
trade fair. 


John Bradley, an avid stereo enthusiast from England, shows a British Model B viewer while 
his daughter Louise looks on. 
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Museum Director Gerhard Kemmer 


seems pleased with his new acquisi- 
tions on behalf of the museum. 


There were many items to see 
and choose from for both novice 
and advanced collectors. Aside 
from View-Master, there were 
Lestrade, Stereo-box & Meopta 
viewers as well as 3-D examples of 
many other European formats. 
There was enough merchandise 
available for everyone to walk 
away pleased carrying a small bag 
of goodies. 

After the trade fair ended, we 
said good-bye to friends old and 
new and tried to entice them to 
come visit us at the NSA/ISU meet 
in Atlanta. Those who did not 
have a train to catch or a need to 
leave gathered for another infor- 
mal lunch at the museum. From 
there, most of us went back to the 
museum’s stereo displays and 
spent a good part of the afternoon 
enjoying the exhibits. 

The entire weekend was exciting 
and the show was well run, with a 
strong desire to promote interest 
in 3-D expressed by the club 
founders and members. We only 
hope that the interest shown con- 
tinues to grow throughout the 
European community and that the 
next convention will have many 
more 3-D enthusiasts attending. 
We would like to extend our per- 
sonal congratulations to Karen and 
Werner who were married shortly 
after the end of the convention. 
May they continue to enjoy many 
3-D memories. 
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Steregyeript 


variety of writers from the 
Ain century to the present 
have recorded their thoughts 

about the significance and poten- 
tial of stereoscopic images. (Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is only one exam- 
ple, if the best known.) Others 
have expounded at length on their 
favorite theories of stereo vision or 
have enthused over systems of 3-D 
photography or viewing from the 
clever to the ridiculous. 

“StereoScripts” presents excerpts 
from the more interesting or 
unusual of these writings, whether 
historical, philosophical, technical, 
promotional or humorous. 

Anyone with material of possible 
use in StereoScripts is invited to 
send in a copy of the relevant text. 
(No original artifacts requiring 
return, please.) Send material to 
StereoScripts, 5610 SE 71st, Port- 
land, OR 97206. 


VR Doomed 


Much thinking about how we know 
the outer world has a claustrophobic feel. 
Especially so is the latest technological 
wrinkle, virtual reality. Though it has 
many practical uses, its fundamental pro- 
gram is to replace our sense of the world, 
which is analog, with a digital array - 
which I suspect is doomed to fail, precise- 
ly because the world is finer than our 
ideas about it. As a concept, virtual real- 
ity seems to appeal to people who spend 
a lot of time indoors. 

- Physicist, astronomer and science 
fiction author Gregory Benford 
in the afterword to his short 
story collection Matter’s End, 
Bantam Spectra, 1995. 


Time and A Stereoscope 


I’ve always felt a wonder at old photo- 
graphs.... The wonder is even stronger 
with old stereoscopic views—the almost, 
but not quite, identical pair of photo- 
graphs mounted side by side on stiff card- 
board, that, looked at through the view- 
er, give a miraculous effect of depth.... 
Insert a view, slide it into focus, and the 
old scene leaps out at you, astonishingly 
three-dimensional. And then, for me, the 
awe becomes intense. Because now you 
really see the arrested moment, so actual it 
seems that if you watch intently, the life 
caught here must continue. That raised 
horse’s hoof so startlingly distinct in the 
foreground must move down to the solid- 
ness of pavement below it again; those 
carriage wheels revolve, the girl walk 
closer, the man move on out of the scene. 

- Jack Finney in his 1970 novel Time 

and Again. 


Author Finney, it turns out, is a 
collector of stereoviews who was 
quoted regarding them in the 
Washington Post “Book World” sec- 
tion, February 12, 1995. One of his 
favorites is of an 1850s drugstore. 
“There are people standing in 
front—the proprietor, clerks. In the 
window above are a couple of 
women, watching the photograph- 
er. And vaguely through the win- 
dow you can see the interior of the 
drugstore.” 

Expressing his frustration at the 
inaccessibility of the past, he 
observed, “The moment the pic- 
ture is over, right after this 
moment you're seeing now, they 
were able to walk back into the 
drugstore. And I would love to be 
able to go in and see what it 
looked like. They’re going to do it 
and I’m barred.” Finney’s sequel to 
Time and Again was published early 
this year, titled From Time to Time. 

(Thanks to E.T. Canby and Robert 
Vogel for the Finney material.) am 


Peace in 


the Siegfried Line 


by Klaus Kemper 


buses parked along the road 

close to the Belgian boarder 
south of Aachen, Germany. The 
people stepping out all have cam- 
eras with them and throng to near- 
by places to take pictures. Pictures 
of what? Pictures of the Siegfried 
Line! But why? | 

One day I plucked up the 
courage to ask some of the men 
why they were interested in taking 
photos of the Siegfried Line. A 
man, about 75 years old, told me 
that he was an American on a trip 
across Europe in search of the 
places he had been SO years ago. 
He was showing this place to his 
wife, who accompanied him, and 
taking pictures to show relatives 
and friends at home. Another, 
younger American told me that his 
father had been here during World 
War II. On another day I met two 
buses filled with veterans of the 
war. Evidently there is considerable 
interest in this structure today, 50 
years after the war, and it led me 
to document the line’s present 
condition in stereo. 

In the 1930s there was massive 
unemployment in Germany and in 
1936 the German government 
planned the construction of a 
defensive line called the “West- 
wall” (the Siegfried Line) from 
Switzerland in the south to The 
Netherlands in the north. The pro- 
ject was intended to kill two birds 
with one stone. Internally, it 
meant job creation for more than 
200,000 men. Internationally, it 
was designed to be a demonstra- 
tion (however ludicrous) to the 
west of Germany’s love of peace. 
Of course this was a propaganda 
campaign emphasizing a policy of | 
deterrence against France. At the | 
time, nobody imagined that an 
American invasion would take 
place some years later. 


Pies summer I’ve noticed tour 


the Valley— 
Today 


Remains of the Siegfried Line now draw tourists 50 years after the war in which it played 
an important part. The bunkers and guns long gone, only this “hump-line” remains south 
of Aachen (Aix-La-Chapelle) near the Belgian border. Stereos by the author. 


The fortified line that once halted the advance of the allied armies into Germany is now a 
minor inconvenience to cows in their pasture. The historic structure was documented in 
stereo with a 1929 Rolleidoscop in the fall of 1994 on Agfapan APX 100. 


With the end of the “France 
Campaign” in June, 1940, the 
Westwall had actually achieved its 
purpose in preventing a French 
counterattack. Allied forces started 
their attacks against the fortifica- 
tions in September, 1944 and even- 
tually the American troops broke 
through the Westwall south of 
Aachen. Half a year later all the 
bunkers of the Westwall were occu- 
pied by American and British 
troops. These bunkers were later all 
blown up by the Americans but 
the “hump-line,” as the Germans 


call the structures in the stereo- 
graphs, is still there. Most sections 
of it traverse meadows and roads 
or are in the gardens of newly built 
houses. It would simply be too 
complex and too expensive to 
remove it. 

Today there is peace in the val- 
ley and I hope peace will spread | 
around the whole world soon and 
forever. aa 
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Mioons: 


Fig. 2. Voyager's trajectory as it 
passed Rhea in November, 1980. 
This shows the location of the space- 
craft when the two images in figure 
1 were made. The Voyager camera 
optics used a 1500 mm telescope. 


Voyager 


oe 
10,000 km 
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mong the wonders of our age 

has been the opening of the 

solar system to human eyes 
via America’s robot explorers, such 
as the Voyager spacecraft that 
toured the outer solar system. 
Despite the stunning images 
returned, many of 
these places remain 
alien to us, with 
strange surface pat- 


The luck 


by Paul Schenk 


Fig. 1. Two Voyager 
images of Rhea, small 
moon of Saturn, taken 

1 hour and 49 minutes 
apart, Although it might 
not be obvious, these 
two images cover nearly 
the same surface 
regions. 


When Voyager zipped through the 
outer solar system from 1979 to 
1989, it passed between 50,000 
and 100,000 kilometers (1 km = 
0.6 miles) from the various moons 
that orbit Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune. Even if we had been 
on board for the ride, 
these planets and 
their moons would 
have appeared flat to 


2rns that are ofte us binocular creatures 
terns that are often of the draw rear panea a ch 
difficult to interpret. i rom those distances. 
The complex albedo determines Here on the ground, 
and color patterns, however, we can take 
coupled with high sun the parallax advantage of Voy- 
illumination in many of each ager’s high velocity 


areas makes the inter- 
pretation of topogra- 
phy difficult. If we 
could add the third 
dimension back into some of these 
images, we could begin to under- 
stand more of what we are seeing. 
The outer planets have been an 
interest of mine for many years. 


stereo pair. 


(10 to 20 km/s) to 
create the ultimate in 
hyperstereo viewing. 
Extensive stereo cov- 
erage of the Moon was obtained 
during the Apollo missions. [See 
SW Vol. 17 No. 3.] Some coverage 
of Mars exists as well. Stereo has 
been attempted before using Voy- 


Fiyperstereo 


of the Quter 


Fig. 3. Voyager images of Rhea, 
from figure 1, after geometric rectifi- 
cation to orthographic map projec- 
tion and cosmetic cleanup. The sur- 
face is dominated by impact craters 
but a few degraded linear ridges are 
also visible. The largest crater is 
about 150 kilometers across. This 
may be the lumpiest surface in the 
solar system. This scene has a base- 
height ratio of 1.2. 


Fig. 4. Voyager 
obtained stereo cover- 
age of many of the 
satellites of the outer 
planets, including odd 
Miranda, small moon of 
Uranus. Many scarps 
and faults are revealed. 
These scarps can be five 
kilometers high. This 
scene has a base-height 
ratio of 0.3, but 
because Voyager passed 
70% closer to Miranda 
than Rhea, the relief 
here stands out nearly 
as well. The scene is 

| 200 kilometers across. 


Solar System 
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ager data from the outer solar sys- 
tem, but only sparingly. Gaseous 
plumes were discovered on Triton, 
large moon of Neptune, using 
stereo, but little else has been done 
in this field. Several years ago I 
began to search for other stereo 
opportunities and was amazed by 
the long neglected 3-D potential in 
the Voyager image library. 

Voyager acquired about 500 
images of the various satellites. 
Voyager was not specifically pro- 


grammed to obtain stereo images, 
however. Many were designed to 
be suitable for global coverage and 
for photometric studies over a 
wide range of phase angles (the 
angle between the instrument plat- 
form, the surface, and the sun). 
This provided a lot of “redundant” 
imaging of 20 - 50% of many of 
the satellites. We must rely on 
serendipitous stereo from this 
overlapping coverage. As a result, 
we have no control over the base- 


lo floats gently above the turbulent cloud decks of Jupiter. These images were taken only 
3.1 minutes apart (in March, 1979) but lo’s rapid movement around Jupiter produced the 
large apparent displacement we see. These images were taken from a distance of over 
500.000 km. lo is similar in size to Earth's moon but even from this distance it was clear 
that lo is very unlunarlike. 
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Fig. 5. Impact crater 
and volcanic dome on 
Ganymede, large 
moon of Jupiter. The 
circular impact crater 
has a raised rim and 
is 80 km across and 
1.5 km deep. The vol- 
canic dome to the 
(left) of the crater 
nearly fills a shallow 
rimmed depression. 
This scene has a base- 
height ratio of 0.9. 


height ratio or vertical exaggera- 
tion in these images. The luck of 
the draw determines the parallax 
of each stereo pair. The curvature 
of these surfaces, and the changes 
in viewing geometry and distance, 
make it impossible in most cases to 
fuse these images optically in their 
original format (figure 1). In some 
cases, the separation angle 
between images is nearly 90 
degrees (figure 2). The computer 
and geometric rectification are 
required to fix this problem. 

The location of the planet or 
moon, the position of the space- 
craft, and the pointing of the cam- 
era can be determined for each 
image. Once these three vectors 
are known, we can determine the 
location of any object on the sur- 
face using matrix algebra. It is then 
a simple matter to translate the 
image point by point into any 
common map projection, in this 
case orthographic. This is equiva- 
lent to rectifying each image so 
that it appears they were both 
taken from overhead. The stereo 
pair can then be viewed comfort- 
ably with a stereoscope (figure 3). 
To cover large areas in detail it is 
sometimes necessary to digitally 
mosaic several images together. 
Slight errors in the positioning of 
overlapping frames can produce 
false topography along image 
seams (seam scarps). Hence, the 
entire process of geometric rectifi- 
cation requires extraordinary preci- 
sion in the three pointing vectors, 


Perhaps the biggest discovery by the Voyager spacecraft were the eight active volcanoes 
observed on lo during 1979. The Prometheus eruption plume, shown here in a stereo trip- 
tych, is ~250 km across and arcs 70 km into the airless void of space. The left-hand 
image is shown in black & white, the center image is shown in approximately natural 
color, and the right-hand image is shown in “enhanced” color, using filters sensitive to 
orange, blue and violet light. The time interval was 2.25 hours between the left and cen- 
ter frames, and 3.3 hours between the center and right-hand images. Most of the appar- 
ent motion seen here resulted from lo’s rapid 1.5 day rotation period. 


Sometimes stereo can be useful for the lack 
of relief it reveals. Ra Patera (bottom 
center) is a classic lonian volcano 
comprised of a central dark 
feature surrounded by 
narrow radial lava 
flows, similar in shape 
to flows seen at 
Hawaii. The longest of 
these flows is about 
300 kilometers long. 
This stereo pair reveals 
that Ra Patera is not 
very high. Most of the 
interesting topography 
occurs around Ra. A 
complex volcanic ridge 
extends to the bottom 
right. An isolated 
mountain (upper cen- 
ter) rises from smooth 
plains. A thick presum- 
ably volcanic deposit 
can be seen extending 
out from a small vol- 
canic caldera to the left 
of Ra. This scene has a 
base-height ratio of 
1.4. 
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From the stereo pairs we can measure the heights of lonian volcanoes for the first 
time. The height of Ra Patera, the “mightiest” of lo’s non-plume volcanoes, is only 
about 3 kilometers above the surrounding plains. This low relief is in stark contrast to 
that of other major volcanoes, shown here in cross section. Olympus Mons is on 
Mars, the other examples are famous terrestrial volcanoes. The low relief of lonian 
volcanoes suggests that the lavas that formed them are rather runny, with a consis- 


tency of molasses or syrup. 


which can be time consuming. 

Like any hyperstereo product, 
time is an enemy. Because these 
pairs are based on relative motion, 
the position of the sun and illumi- 
nation conditions on the surface 
also change. Sometimes the dis- 
tance to the target changed consid- 
erably during the imaging 
sequence, causing one image to 
appear less detailed relative to its 
pair. Fortunately some slop in 
these parameters can be tolerated, 
and scenes with different resolu- 
tions can be viewed successfully. 
Of course there are other minor 
complications, such as radiometric 
noise, distortions near scene edges 
due to camera optics, and electron 
beam, etc., which must be correct- 
ed for. 

Color can add immeasurably to 
the esthetics and utility of plane- 
tary stereo pairs. Voyager’s elec- 
tronic vidicon imaging system is 
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capable of recording images in 
shades of gray. A color filter wheel 
was used to obtain separate 
orange, green and blue images, 
which are then reassembled on the 
ground. These produce a close 
approximation to “natural” color. 
Voyager was equipped with addi- 
tional filters in the violet and 
ultraviolet, allowing us to “see” 
beyond the normal human spec- 
tral range. These filters are some- 
times used used to produce the 
“enhanced” color seen in the pop- 
ular press. Unfortunately many of 
the satellites have rather bland 
color. Jupiter’s large volcanic moon 
Io is rich in color variations, how- 
ever, and several color products are 
shown in the article. 

What we see, of course, depends 
on what is there. Europa, a large 
moon of Jupiter, is very smooth 
with relief estimated at no more 
than 200 meters or so. From 


250,000 kilometers this makes a 
lousy stereo target. Miranda and 
Rhea, two small moons of Uranus 
and Saturn, are very lumpy. Stereo 
of these satellites reveals a wealth 
of hidden detail, including ancient 
ridges and valleys and previously 
undetected fractures. 

The next step is to produce 
detailed topographic maps from 
these stereo images and create 
three-dimensional scenes that can 
be viewed from any angle. Among 
the discoveries are previously 
unseen tectonic features on Titania 
and Rhea, new mountains on Io, 
the first measurements of the 
heights of volcanoes on Io, and 
previously unknown volcanic fea- 
tures on Ganymeade. The stereo 
images also help to understand 
better the features we have already 
recognized. It will take several 
years to fully analyze all this 
“new” data. Meanwhile, plans are 
being made to send new missions 
to the planets, including Mars, 
which will have stereo imaging 
capabilities. We can only wonder 
what fantastic vistas these missions 
will reveal. 


Dr. Schenk is a planetary scientist at 
the Lunar & Planetary Institute in Hous- 
ton, TX. Coverage his research and imag- 
ing efforts has also appeared in Science 
News (Nov. 12, 1994) and the September 
‘94 issue of the British magazine Astron- 
omy Now. Some of the stereo products 
mentioned in this article, as well as oth- 
ers, will soon be available on the internet 
at an address to be announced. @ 


The roughly circular walled depression 
is a volcanic caldera in the Tibesti 
area of central Africa. These struc- 
tures are very similar to calderas 
found on lo. This pair was 
obtained using a hand-held 
camera on Space Shuttle 
flight STS-41 in 1990. The 
dark cone shaped vol- 

canic mountain, Pic 

Touside in Chad, and 
smaller similar mountains 
nearby are formed from 
numerous long thin lava flows. 
They are common on Earth (e.g., Mt. 
Fuji) but only one similar mountain has 
been seen anywhere on lo. 


Several volcanic calderas, 
common on lo, are seen 
here. These structures 
form after a large 
eruption when 
the roof of 

the emptied 
underground 
magma 
chamber col- 
lapses. The 
large caldera 
at bottom, 
Creidne Pat- 
era, has been 
partially filled 
with at least 
two volcanic 
episodes, one 
reddish and 
the other dark. 
Near Creidne are 
Euboea Montes, the 
large tilted mountain 
complex at right. A large 
landslide slid off the face of 
the mountain toward the top 
of the scene. This mountain is 
at least 9 kilometers high and 
approximately 200 across. 


Most of lo is rather flat, but a 
few prominent mountains exist. 
This 9 kilometer wide moun- 
tain near lo’s south pole is 
surrounded by a bright frost 
deposit probably composed 
of sulfur dioxide. This moun- 
tain was apparently con- 
structed not from volcanic 
activity but from tectonic 
forces of unknown origin. 
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“Tip, Fes ; po a ainting is reborn....enter the new 
_ 2 > ae : , ee ZL Piers of Stereo Space and a 
New Aesthetics. The conquest of 
plastic forms within a monoscopic 
pictorial space is accomplished—a 
by Roger Ferragallo new era lies ahead for the visual arts. 
The living third dimensional space- 
field awaits its birth. It asks nothing 
The author with “Moonbase Six”, 10’ x 40’ Mural, Aluminum, 1994. 


“Apollo Mandala”, Acrylic, 24” x 48”, 1972. 
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COpIic 
ectural Surfaces 


more than the trance-like stare of the alize and release themselves—forms I look back upon this injunction 
middle eye to invoke Cyclops to that are suspended, floating, hover- of mine, written in 1972 at a time 
waken from his 35,000 year sleep. ing, poised, driving backward and when in the heat of discovery I 
This primeval giants reward will be forward—near enough to touch and was in the midst of creating a 
= sudden revelation and WEDS to far enough away to escape into the series of very large stereoscopic 

1e dematerialization of the picture void....(A manifesto Directed to the Page EI ee Seta 
surface into an aesthetics of pure New Aesthetics of Stereo Space in the acrylic canvases. They were based 


space where visible forms will materi- Visual Arts and the Art of Painting, on abstract motifs that cascaded in 
Nov. 12, 1972.) an immense stereoscopic space 
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“Transpositions”, 36” x 48”, 1972. 


field designed to be cross vision Shiraz. This would have a powerful 
free viewed. influence on my work both then 
This was also the year I had and now. | 
| returned from my 1971 sabbatical The first of the series of stereo 
year in Iran where I was deeply canvases produced that year was 
| influenced by the stunning archi- | “Apollo Mandala” (1972). It was 
tectural tile expanses in the designed radially symmetrical 
mosques I visited in Isfahan and because I had earlier in 1969 
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begun to explore repeated radial 
drawings which had the interest- 
ing aesthetic property, when free 
viewed, of producing forms that 
could be viewed inside out with 
equal conviction. I was also fasci- 
nated by the realization that radial 
stereo constructions could be 
arrayed in repeated contrapuntal 
concave-convex assemblages. I was 
further convinced that such 
expanses could be viewed as crys- 
tallographic fields with no appar- 
ent limit to size or scale. In 
demonstrating this idea I produced 
in 1973 a photographic mural 
based on Apollo Mandala by 
arranging 28 fifteen inch color 
photographs of this painting and 
mounting them on a surface cover- 
ing five by nine feet (Apollo Man- 
dala Photo Mural). The effect of 
cross viewing such an expanse at 
that scale was very powerful and 
affirming. I wrote about this in 
1972: 


There are no longer any barriers to 
position or place in stereo space—no 
boundaries. Any diptych pair can be 
painted with any other to render a 
sense of boundless repetition in all 
directions. With the simple act of 
cyclopean cross fusion even the walls 
of architecture will dissolve into 
immense stereo spatial fields of crys- 
tallographic color patterns. The phys- 
ical carrier of form, be it canvas, 
paper, concrete or fresco will no 
longer have any meaning. Dot, Line, 
Plane, Volume, Space, Color and Tex- 
ture will orchestrate in open space 
where formerly the dynamics of such 
spatial entities were displayed in con- 
cert with the surface. In the new aes- 
thetics of stereo-space the surface 
dematerializes and evaporates itself 
into space. (Manifesto 1972) 


In the heat of this excitement, I 
simultaneously pursued an intense 
period of research at the University 
of California’s Burnham Library 
archives. I began to explore every- 
thing written about stereo begin- 
ning with Wheatstone’s original 
paper in 1838. I particularly found 
it coincidentally stunning, if not 
sobering, to discover the chapter 
“On the Union of Similar Pictures 
in Binocular Vision” by Sir David 
Brewster in his book, On the Stereo- 
scope, published in 1856, where he 
stated the following: 

If we, therefore, look at a 
papered wall without pictures, or 
doors, or windows, or even ata 
considerable portion of a wall, at 


the distance of three feet and 
unite two of the figures—two 
flowers, for example—at the dis- 
tance of twelve inches from each 
other horizontally, the whole wall 
or visible portion of it will appear 
conferred with flowers as before, 
but as each flower is now com- 
posed of two flowers united at the 
point of convergence of the optic 
axes, the whole papered wall with 
all its flowers will be seen sus- 
pended in the air at the distance 
of six inches from the observer. 


Finding a museum or gallery in 
1972 in the San Francisco Bay Area 
to exhibit my large paintings 
resulted in disappointment. Free 
viewing was not the rage it is 
today. Encouraged by Photo- 
graphic Society stereo club mem- 
bers Hal Layer, Joe Fallon, Seton 
Rochwite and pioneer free vision 
advocate Earl Krause and others, I 
submitted an article to the /nterna- 
tional Journal Of The Contemporary 
Artist LEONARDO, “On Stereoscopic 
Painting” which was published in 
the spring of 1974. 

The LEONARDO article explored 
several other interesting directions 
I was pursuing with my paintings. 
In particular | explored other types 
of repetitive expanses which pre- 
date the multiple icon stereo dis- 
plays seen today in Random Dot 
Stereogram publications. (Transpo- 
sitions, 1972) | was also fascinated 
by the optical mixture of whole 
color fields made obvious when I 
free viewed my paintings. This sug- 
gested to me a new color aesthetics 
to be explored beyond the pointil- 
lism of the French Impressionists. | 
produced several paintings in pur- 
suit of this phenomenon. (Homage 
to Albers, 1972) | also was aston- 
ished to find this possibility dis- 
cussed in a wonderful account by 
O.N. Rood, On Doves Theory of Lus- 
tre (1861). 

I find it quite astonishing today, 
some 22 years later, that | would 
abandon pigment, dye and ink in 
favor of creating stereoscopic 
images with the aid of digital tech- 
nology. The computer is for me 
nothing less than a light-color 
image generator bringing me full 
circle to fulfill a long sought dream 
of painting with pure light. The 
affordable personal computer 
arrived in the early 80s like some 
noctalucent genie let loose from 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“Homage To Albers”, Acrylic, 24” x 48”, 1972. 
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“Kaleidoscope”, Draft Ink Jet Print. 
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“Shimmering Crystals”, Draft Ink Jet Print. 
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Roberts 
Big Day 


by Peter H. Fowler 


hursday, June 14, 1855 was a “Mrs. Charles Torriano Roberts 
| very tiring day for Mrs. Charles Grt. Grandmother of 
Torriano Roberts. To start, she [looks like] Eusloch [or] Easloth 
got dressed in her new court outfit, Dressed for one of Queen 
put on her jewels, and had her pic- Victoria’s Drawingrooms.” 
ture taken in stereo by daguerreo- It seems reasonable to assume 
The costly (then as now) tinted typist Antoine Claudet. The picture | that the photo was an heirloom, 
daguerreotype was protected in this became a family heirloom, and and that a later family member 
rigid leather case bearing Claudet’s after who knows what adventures had annotated it, as Mrs. Roberts 
name and 107 Regent Street wound up in Oregon in my collec- was obviously not a great grand- 
address. tion. mother when it was taken. But 
The back of the mount has mod- who was she, and what was the 
ern handwriting which says: occasion? 


We turned the problem over to a 
researcher by the name of John 
Hook, who lives in London and 


Mrs. Charles Torriano Roberts dressed up to visit Queen Victoria, June 14, 1855. Tint- 
ed stereo daguerreotype by Court photographer Antoine Claudet. 
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A section of the Court Register for June 14, 1855, including the names “Mifs Roberts” 
in the Presented column and “Mrs Charles Roberts” in the By whom column. 


has all the contacts to get access to 
the records of the time. All we 
could tell him was what was on 
the card, and that Antoine Claudet 


was in business from 1852 to 1855. 


We asked him to discover if possi- 
ble who Mrs. Roberts was, and the 
circumstances of the photo ses- 
sion. 
According to his report, he con- 
sulted: 
The Master of the Household, 
Buckingham Palace 
The Royal Archives, Windsor 
Castle 
The British Library, London 
The National Newspaper Library 
The London Public Records Office 
St. Katherine’s House, registers of 
births and deaths 
Ladies in Waiting by Anne 
Somerset 
A Queen at Home by Vera Watson 


As to who she was, we still don’t 
know. She was not a member of 
the Household or a regular Court 
attendee listed in any of the refer- 
ences. On the guess that “Torri- 
ano” might be her maiden name. 
John searched the birth, marriage 
and death records but could find 


no one of the right dates. Roberts 
is too common a name to identify 
her by without some other clue, 
and the presumably famous great 
grandchild is not necessarily a 
Roberts—Mrs. Roberts may have 
been on the maternal side. We do 
however know why she was get- 
ting her photo taken. 

Queen Victoria’s “drawing 
rooms” were formal receptions, of 
which records have been kept to 
this day. The court circular issue 
for May 7, 1855 announces a 
Queen’s Drawing-room for 14th 
June. The register of the occasion 
shows two Mrs. Roberts, the sec- 
ond being “our” Mrs. Charles 
Roberts. Note that she must have 
belonged to a notable family to 
have been able to present “Mifs 
Roberts” to the Queen, but in the 
years 1852-55 this is the only 
record that she was at court. (The 
“s” inside a word or when doubled 
was written as a long “f”, but as 
“s” at the end of a word.) 

This Miss Roberts was not her 
daughter, because when a daughter 
was presented the register anno- 
tates the presenter’s name with 
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The Court Circular for May 7, 1855, 
providing the schedule and regula- 
tions for Queen Victoria’s Drawing- 
Rooms at St. James’s Palace. 


“her mother.” One might guess she 
was a niece, suggesting a large clan 
of Robertses, which does not make 
the job of determining exactly 
who she was any easier. 

So she was going to court to pre- 
sent her niece, and dressed in, one 
would assume, a new frock. She 
put on her jewels, especially the 
ruby pendant, and went to the 
court photographer, Antoine 
Claudet, and sat as still as she 
could. As you can see in the photo, 
her hands wavered because it was 
hard to look casually elegant for 
the length of the daguerreotype 
exposure needed. Did her niece get 
her photo taken too? I expect so, 
but her family got that one, and 
who can guess where it is now? 

But I would still like to know 
who Mrs. Roberts was. aaa 
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CURRENT 


INFORMATION ON 
STEREO TODAY 


by David Starkman & John Dennis 


NewViews 


The Flat Truth Behind 3D-IT 


devote nearly half a page (page 31) to 

publicizing a computer program called 
3D-IT, which promises to convert regular 
2-dimensional images into true 3-D. The 
uncredited writer wonders at some length 
how the program manages to define 
objects, extrapolate size differences, create 
“missing” background areas, and so forth. 
It is unfortunate that no one at the maga- 
zine actually bothered to look at the pro- 
gram before running this article, or you 
might have found out that it actually 
doesn't do any of these things! Behind a 
smokescreen of scientific gobbledygook 
about secret government algorithms and 
state-of-the-art optical research, all 3D-IT 
actually does is overlay two identical 


[ the (Sept./Oct. ‘94 NewViews), you 


copies of an image, one red and one blue, 
and offset them to give the illusion of a 
flat picture hovering a couple of inches 
behind your computer screen.... A flat 
photograph is, after all, only an endlessly 
varying field of changing colors which 
human experience allows us to interpret as 
a house or a fire hydrant or a representa- 
tion of Aunt Elsie. Without a tremendous 
amount of human intervention, it would 
be virtually impossible for a computer to 
interpret these shades of color and discern 
discrete objects, let alone make value judg- 
ments about sizes and relative distances 
from the viewer. 

Marvin Jones 

Panorama City, CA 


Micropolarizers Inhabit Cove 


he technology of projecting 

stereoscopic video and comput- 
er images was advanced last fall 
with the introduction of the VR 
Cove™ by VRex Inc. of Hawthorne, 
NY. This portable 3-D mini-theater 
combines three projection screens 
and folding optics that provide a 
panoramic view of over 180°. One 
or more people can experience an 
immersive stereoscopic environ- 
ment originating with a 3-D video 
system or with a computer pro- 


gram’s virtual and interactive world. 


At the heart of this latest VRex 
unit is the firm’s pPol (micropol) 
technology that polarizes left and 
right images through an array of 
tiny polarizers fabricated onto a 
plastic sheet that goes over an LCD 
computer or video display for 
direct viewing or projection. (See 
SW Vol. 20 No. 1, page 22.) 
Arranged in a checkerboard pat- 
tern of alternating polarizations to 
match the left/right composite 


f ies column depends on readers for 

information. (We don’t know everything!) 
Please send information or questions to David 

| Starkman, NewViews Editor, P.O. Box 2368, 

| Culver City, CA 90231. 
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images on the screen or projection 
panel, a Pol pattern can have 
over 6 million micropolarizers per 
square inch for pixel-by-pixel 
polarization of images. Only stan- 
dard polarizing glasses are needed 
to view the result in stereo. 

The VR Cove’s portability and 
price of under $35,000 could make 
it an ideal choice for immersive 
stereographic displays where indi- 
vidual VR helmets aren’t practical. 
Unlike such HMDs, the VR Cove 
will draw people from across a 
room with its visible image, which 
can be shared in 3-D by two or 
three people at a time. (VRex Inc., 
8 Skyline Dr., Hawthorne, NY 
10532.) 


Five years ago, the Latent Image 
Corporation announced develop- 
ment of a computer technique that 
selectively shifted elements of a 
flat image to produce a synthetic 
stereo pair. The concept was based 
on their pixel-by-pixel colorization 
technology and required a human 
operator to identify the proper 
planes for objects in a picture so 
the computer could follow them. 
(See SW Vol. 17 No. 5, page 14.) 

When initial news coverage and 
publicity about 3D-IT appeared late 
last year, it seemed plausible that 
software sophistication could have 
advanced enough since 1990 for a 
crude version of the above system 
to hit the PC market. There were 
numerous references to 3D-IT’s 2-D 
to 3-D anaglyphic imaging, appar- 
ently placing it in a far more 
stereoscopic realm than the “3-D” 
graphics software companies now 
speak of in reference to the shad- 
ing and perspective skills achieved 
by painters a few hundred years 
ago. 

So, even before seeing 3D-IT 
demonstrated, it seemed reason- 
able to repeat some of the con- 
cerns about this sort of technology 
mentioned in our original 1990 
article. You’re right that we should 
have waited—and saved both ink 
and embarrassment. 

Actually, 3D-IT can do a little bit 
more than just float the picture 
behind the screen. For instance, 
the program can “tilt” the whole 
image by shifting the top half back 
and the bottom half forward. With 
several horizontal scans of increas- 
ing or decreasing degrees of shift, 
the center of the image appears to 
be hinged at the screen surface 
when viewed through anaglyphic 
glasses. A floating text overlay is 
also possible, and other image- 
twisting effects may be available. 
But in no sense is this a program 
capable of generating anything like 
a stereo pair from a single, flat 


image or even of generating an 
anaglyph from an actual pair. 

A representative of 3D-IT produc- 
er Electronic Imagery, Inc. made a 
point of mentioning that nowhere 
in their promotional material is 
the term “stereoscopic” used in 


CrystalE es 
Enliven Cave 


hat may be the world’s first 

commercial virtual reality cen- 
ter is operating in Detroit. Located 
in the Albert Kahn Building in the 
City’s New Center area, the center 
was opened by EDS, an informa- 
tion technology firm with opera- 
tions in 40 countries. On display is 
a variety of advanced computer 
technologies from over 35 high- 
tech companies, universities and 
government organizations. While 
it isn’t open to the public, the 
Detroit Virtual Reality Center will 
work with educational organiza- 
tions to keep teachers and students 
informed of the latest technologies 
being promoted and marketed to 
industrial and scientific users. 

One of the larger exhibits is a 
10x10x9 foot room with walls and 
floor consisting of rear projection 
screens that provide a composite, 
computer generated stereo image 
that is quite literally immersive. 
The CAVE (Computer Automated 
Virtual Environment) provides the 
effects of conventional virtual real- 
ity systems without the high com- 
putational requirements, since 
images need not change rapidly 
from one part of the database to 
another. In addition, viewers can 
easily interact with each other 
because many share the virtual 
environment together. 

The mass VR experience is made 
possible through the use of Crys- 
talEyes® 3D stereo eyewear from 
the StereoGraphics Corporation. 
The wireless liquid crystal glasses 
are synchronized with the alternat- 
ing left/right displays produced by 
the computer program. High speed 
scan rates eliminate the flicker 
associated with similar systems 
used with tapes and games viewed 
on home TV screens. (Stereo- 
Graphics Corporation, 2171 East 
Francisco Blvd., San Rafael, CA 
94901.) 


connection with the software. 

That’s enough to protect the com- 
pany from accusations of deceptive 
advertising, but not enough to 
protect consumers from yet anoth- | 
er discouraging and disheartening 
“3-D” experience. 


Yearbook to Include Stereo Pairs 


dd Stone’s interest in stereo 
started with a stereoscope and 
views he found in an antique shop 

and grew to experiments with a 

simple dual camera rig and the 
eventual purchase of a Realist. 
Seeing the reproductions of 
Harold Lloyd’s stereographs in the 
1992 book 3-D Hollywood con- 
vinced him that similar stereo 
pairs could be used in the 94/95 
Echoes—the yearbook of Warren 
High school in Freeport, Illinois, 
where Stone is yearbook advisor. 


Stereoscopic Architectural Surfaces 


(Continued from page 23) 7 


his night watch sleep of dreams. | 
find myself dazzled now by a 
medium that allows me to paint 
with electrons streaming from a 
cathode in rainbows of light and 
color in a space as alive as the 
atmosphere itself. | marvel at each 
new introduction of software 
upgrade growing in concert with 
increasingly powerful computers. 
These tools are unprecedented 
because together they form a light 
speed synaptic medium allowing 
one to create, modify, change, 
store, capture, scan and infinitely 
model, in real time—on the fly— 
whatever the mind can imagine. I 
can think of no medium, past or 
present, that coalesces so many 
powerful tools within arm’s reach, | 
i.e., 16 million colors, a variety of | 
wet and dry paint mediums, an 
arsenal of graphic tools of every 
known and unknown description, 
including photography, video and 
a vast array of photo composition 
and image processing tools, trans- 
parencies, CD ROM, Kodak Photo 
CD, etc. 

Thanks to the current RDS, STRS 
climate based on the seminal 1971 
book Foundations of Cyclopean Per- 


(Another software company has 
released a package which may be 
similar to 3D-IT, and details will be 
reported as soon as a sample is 
tested.) 

- Ed. 


Stereo pairs will appear on seven 
pages in the book, with a lenticu- 
lar 3-D photo on the cover. Each of 
the 200 yearbooks will include a 
plastic lorgnette viewer in a pouch. 
A ribbon tied to the viewer will 
help keep it with the book. This is 
the first such project for the year- 
book’s printer, although another 
school’s yearbook in the 1970s was 
accompanied by a View-Master 
viewer and reel featuring scenes 
from the year. aaa 


ception by Bela Julez and pioneer- 
ing work by Christopher Tyler, I 
have been revisited by the 22 year 
old dream of producing free view 
interactive stereoscopic murals for 
architectural expanses. The pre- 
mier producer of aluminum prod- 
ucts in the world, Northern 
Engraving, Inc. (located in Sparta, | 
Wisconsin and led by visionary 
chief of design Floyd Storey) has 
produced two very large demon- 
stration murals, One is based on 
my original painting “Apollo Man- 
dala” and is beautifully rendered in 
full color on 24" square aluminum 
tiles. The mural is composed of 40 
tiles measuring 8' x 20'. They have 
also recently completed a second 
mural based on a computer gener- 
ated painting titled “Moonbase 
Six”, which measures a stupendous 
10' x 40'. The effect of free viewing | 
a mural of such extraordinary size | 
and scale is breathtaking, and will 
hopefully lead to its utilization in 
architecture. The first use of this 
concept awaits a visionary archi- 
tect, contractor or designer with 
the courage to employ the first 
architectural scale stereoscopic 
mural in the world. aaa 
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Tobias Luck’s 


Oshkosh Tornado Stereos 


by Bruce Hooper 


in Wisconsin between 1880 

and 1888. The most notable 
and destructive occurred on Sep- 
tember 9, 1884 when a tornado 
moved east-northeastward out of 
Minnesota, across St. Croix County 
to finally end in Price County in 
the north central portion of the 
state. The counties involved were 
St. Croix, Barron, Chippewa, Price 
and Polk with six dead, 75 injured 
and losses totaling approximately 
four million dollars. 

A tornado is defined by the 
American Meteorological Society’s 
1959 Glossary as “A violent rotat- 
ing column of air, pendent from a 
cumulo-nimbus cloud, and nearly 
always observable as a ‘funnel 
cloud’ or tuba. On a local scale, it 
is the most destructive of all 
atmospheric phenomena. Its vor- 
tex, commonly several hundreds of 


ly \here were numerous tornadoes 
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yards in diameter, whirls usually 
cyclonically with wind speed esti- 
mated at 100 to more than 300 
miles per hour.” Later information 
indicates wind speeds within the 
tornado vortex possibly exceed 500 
miles per hour. 

Wisconsin lies northeast of the 
principal tornado belt in this coun- 
try, but tornadoes have been 
observed in nearly every county in 
the state. The area of greatest fre- 
quency is the west central section, 
while the area of least frequency is 
a band of counties along the 
northern border of the state and a 
band along Lake Michigan north 
of Milwaukee. Wisconsin’s “torna- 
do alley” is clearly located in the 
west central counties and appears 
to be approximately in line with 
the tornado gradient increasing 
southwest through Iowa into 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


The earliest comprehensive 
study on Wisconsin tornadoes was 
by Increase A. Lapham in the 
1850s and 1860s. He summarized 
his findings in a letter written to 
General A.J. Myer, Chief Signal 
Officer in May, 1872. In addition 
to data on observed tornadoes, 
Lapham went to public surveys for 
information. The maps he exam- 
ined were original surveys made 
between 1834 and 1865. 

Early public land surveys were 
required to record all windfalls 
crossing township and section 
lines. Windfalls were defined as 
“the tracks of tornadoes through 
forests as shown by the prostrated 
and confused masses of timber.” 
Lapham prepared eighty pages of 
diagrams giving the exact location, 
length and width of each of the 
360 windfalls recorded. 


Tobias Luck, “1885 
= Cyclone. Fair Grounds 
at jackson St.” The 
Luck views of 
Oshkosh are on 
orange/lavender cabi- 
net size mounts. 
(Courtesy of the 
Oshkosh Public 
Museum, Oshkosh, 
WI. All rights 
reserved.) 


Tobias Luck, “16th 
St. West of Oregon, 
1885 Cyclone.” Some 
Luck views have a 
large white label on 
the back: “VIEWS OF 
THE CYCLONE AT 
OSHKOSH, WISCON- 
SIN, JULY 8TH, 1885. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY T. 
LUCK” with a caption 
penned in on the 
label. Others are 
labeled on the front 
“OSHKOSH CYCLONE, 
JULY 8, 1885. Pho- 
tographed by T. LUCK, 
Racine, Wis.” (Cour- 
tesy of the Oshkosh 
Public Museum, 
Oshkosh, WI. All 
rights reserved.) 5 
“3 ot 

The earliest recorded tornado 
occurred in Fond du Lac County 
on August 28, 1844. The earliest 
recorded tornado in Oshkosh 
occurred on July 8, 1861. The next 
occurred on July 8, 1885 and 
encompassed Waupaca, Winneba- 
go, and Dane counties. Tornadoes 
struck Winnebago County on June 
18, 1888; near Oshkosh on June 8, 
1896 destroying one barn; Clark, 
Jackson, Juneau, Green Lake, and 
Winnebago counties on July 3, 
1907 killing 28 and causing 
$100,000 in damage. Then after 
many years tornadoes struck at 
Oshkosh on May 28, 1959 and 
again on May 21, 1960. 

The Oshkosh tornado of July 8, 
1885 did make it into the national 
news. In the July 10, 1885 issue of 
the New York Times under a much 
larger article titled “A Cyclone in 
the West” the following appears 
about Oshkosh: 


OSHKOSH, Wis., July 9.—The 
tornado which visited this place 
last evening injured a dozen per- 
sons and destroyed property in 
this city and vicinity valued at 
$300,000. The Northern Fair Expo- 
sition Building, 60 feet wide and 
400 feet long, which was valued at 
$15,000 was leveled to the 
ground. From 25 to 50 houses are 
damaged, and a good many fami- 
lies are without shelter. Several of 
the persons injured are seriously if 
not fatally hurt. St. Paul’s Episco- 


pal Church, a wooden structure, 
was blown down, and several 
church buildings lost their 
steeples. Meetings were held to- 
night, and money was raised for 
the relief of the needy. 

Local articles about the storm 
appear in the Oshkosh Morning 
Times between July 9, 1885 and 
July 20, 1885 and are much more 
detailed in describing the storm 
damage, as indicated in the head- 
line for July 9: 

TORNADO’S BLAST 
Oshkosh Visited by a Terrible 
Electric Storm Early 
Last Evening 
Houses Demolished and 
Many Persons Very 
Badly Injured 
The Most Terrific Tornado Which 
Has Ever Occurred in This 
Part of the State 
Wild Winds and Pouring Rain, 
Lasting a Full Half Hour and Doing 
Incalculable Damage 
Wires Blown Down, Trees Uprooted and 
The Streets Transformed Into 
Miniature Rivers 


FULL PARTICULARS 


The Article describes a morning 
of intense heat until a light breeze 
started about noon, then in the 
middle of the afternoon dark 
clouds appeared on the horizon. 


“Sa aie 


The clouds began rolling at about 
six o'clock, then at almost precise- 
ly eight the storm broke with 
thunder and lightning, rain falling 
in torrents, and high winds. The 
track of the storm began in the 
thinly settled portion of northwest 
Oshkosh, then swept through the 
entire city between West Algoma 
and as far east as Lake Winnebago. 
In the southern part of Oshkosh, 
along Kansas Street, the storm was 
very severe, doing heavy damage. 
At about ten o’clock the torrents of 
rain began to ease up and at mid- 
night the rain had ceased. As soon 
as the storm was sufficiently abat- 
ed reporters were dispatched in 
various locations to discover the 
devastation, which was in every 
locality. Every street in the city was 
strewn with trees broken and twist- 
ed in all imaginable shapes, and 
navigation was extremely danger- 
ous. The chimneys of many houses 
were blown down, fences were car- 
ried away, telegraph wires down, 
nearly all the logs and rafts in the 
river were broken up and started 
downstream, many being jammed 
against the bridges, yachts were 
forced from their moorings and 
damaged, barns demolished, store 
fronts damaged and gardens, lawns 
and crops were destroyed. The 
lumber mills, the business district 
and the area near the river all suf- 
fered damage. The exposition 
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building was razed to the ground, 
St. Paul’s Chapel was demolished, 
St. Peter’s steeple broken, the 
chapel at Algoma was reported 
blown down, and the schooner 
Starlight was believed wrecked. 
Early damage estimates were 
between $150,000 and $250,000. 

On the night of July 9th in 
Oshkosh fifty citizens gathered at 
the council chamber to take steps 
toward raising a fund for the relief 
of the storm’s victims. The mayor 
was elected chairman and R.A. 
Spink secretary. H.B. Jackson first 
addressed the meeting, stating that 
he had visited various parts of the 
city desolated by the storm and 
found that there was need for 
immediate action for relief of the 
sufferers, especially in the Third 
Ward. Committees were appointed 
to raise money for all six wards. 
The chair thought it would be nec- 
essary to raise about $6,000. Prof. 
Bareuther tendered his services in 
getting up a concert at the Casino 
rink and Louis Tobias moved that 
a notice be inserted in the city 
papers calling upon all to con- 
tribute any amount from 25 cents 
upward. 

The most severe loss in 
Oshkosh, as a result of the torna- 
do, was the destruction of the 
Northern Fair Association’s exposi- 
tion building. The building 
destroyed was one of the largest in 
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the Northwest, being 400 feet in 
length and 60 feet wide. Secretary 
Austin had frequently warned the 
directors of the necessity of carry- 
ing a tornado policy, and in 1884 
got them to place $5,000 on the 
building, but the policy was not 
renewed in 1885 because the direc- 
tors believed there was no great 
danger in assuming the risk 
although there was a $9,000 fire 
insurance policy on the structure. 
The loss to the Association on 
building, stalls and fences was 
about $15,000. The loss of the 
exposition building was deplored 
by interested stockholders and citi- 
zens at large. 

On the night of July 9th Dr. 
Noyes, accompanied by the chief 
of police, visited the injured, 
administering to quite a number 
with a lantern only. On July 10th, 
twenty men were put to work 
repairing broken fences at the fair 
grounds and Insurance men were 
kept busy making out tornado 
policies for various persons con- 
vinced that Oshkosh was in the list 
of Cyclone towns. Crowds of peo- 
ple continued visiting the wreck of 
the exposition building and the 
destroyed houses in the Third 
Ward. 

Soon after the storm ended the 
clearing up of debris began, so that 
by July 10th great piles of tree 
branches and stumps could be 


seen at every point. Men were to 
be seen in every ward repairing 
chimneys and putting on new 
roofs. Tin roofs suffered more than 
shingle roofs. Also by July 10th, 
$300 had been raised in the First 
Ward, of which $50 was con- 
tributed by J.P. Gould. A man who 
visited the Third Ward, where the 
most severe damage was done, 
stated that most of the houses 
wrecked appeared to have been 
poorly constructed, and that was 
the reason for the wholesale 
destruction at that point. Two days 
after it hit, all that people talked 
about was the storm. Every person 
who had an incident to relate was 
listened to with great attention. 

The only stereographer men- 
tioned being on the scene at the 
aftermath of the storm was 
Oshkosh photographer Cook Ely, 
in the July 11, 1885 issue of the 
Oshkosh Morning Times: “Cook Ely 
is engaged in taking views of the 
cyclone districts.” 

The only mention of Tobias 
Luck is in advertisements mention- 
ing that all of Luck’s negatives are 
at Leonard’s. P.F. Leonard’s photo- 
graph studio was located at 333 
Main Street in Racine. 

Advertisements for Cook Ely 
appeared in Oshkosh newspapers 
from 1877 to 1889. He first appears 
at number 2 Elm Street, then dur- 
ing the 1880s moves to 25 Elm 


Tobias Luck, “1885 
Cyclone. Church 
Steeple.” The photo- 
| graph collection in 
the Oshkosh Public 
Museum includes 27 
tornado stereographs 
and six duplicates. 
(Courtesy of the 
Oshkosh Public 
Museum, Oshkosh, 
WI. All rights 
reserved.) 


Tobias Luck, “1885 
Cyclone.” An uniden- 
tified scene of the 
damage. (Courtesy 
of the Oshkosh 
Public Museum, 
Oshkosh, WI. All 
rights reserved.) 


Street. Two advertisements in 
Oshkosh newspapers illustrate his 
specialties: 
ELY’S 
Photographic Studio 

Studio Number 2 Elm street. 
Photography in all its branches executed in 
the most finished and satisfactory manner. 
CHILDREN’S PICTURES a specialty. 

An engagement is recommended 

when convenient. 


(From The Early Dawn, June 21, 1877.) 


To The Patrons of Photography: 
le have just added some new and novel 
accessories for the production of 
Pleasing Photographs, and invite you to 
call and have your photographs taken, 
and we will convince you that ELY is 
making the best photographs in all sizes 
that skill and money can produce. 
WHERE TO FIND US. — Take the 
Algoma street cars and ride to 
Elm street where you will see a sign 
directing you where to go. 
COOK ELY, 25 Elm St. 
Cabinet Photographs, $4 per doz. 
Card Photographs $2 per doz. 
(From The Signal, July 15, 1886.) 


I have only been able to find 
one Tobias Luck advertisement. In 
1887 he moved his studio to 
Oshkosh. I have no idea how long 
he worked for P.E. Leonard in 

| Racine. The advertisement in the 
Oshkosh Times for January 2, 1889 
reads: 


15 CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS! 
IN THREE STYLES FOR $3 
CENTRAL GALLERY, 

711 Main St. 

T. LUCK 


Luck 


Tobias Luck was born in Switzer- 
land April 28, 1853 the son of cat- 
tle dealer Andrew Luck and Anna 
(Loetcher) Luck. In Switzerland he 
attended the public schools and 
devoted himself to the cattle busi- 
ness. In 1870 he left Switzerland 
and settled at Dubuque, Iowa 
where he worked in a photo- 
graphic studio with Samuel Root 
learning photography from 1870 
to 1872. He was in Milwaukee 
from 1872 to 1873, and in Racine 
from 1873 to 1887. During the 
1870s and as late as 1883 his stu- 
dio was located at 105 main Street, 
then in August 1882 he purchased 
the brick building and lot at 321 
Main Street for $2,700 plus some 
additional property. In February 
1884 he was engaged in work with 
Frank Van Valkenburg when an 
alcohol lamp exploded causing a 
fire and loss to his stock and build- 
ing of $2,300. In August he accept- 
ed a position in the photographic 
parlors of E.T. Billings, then later 
in the year moved to Oshkosh. In 
1885 he returned to Racine and 
established himself at P.F. 
Leonard’s gallery at 333 Main 


| 


Street. He later returned to 
Oshkosh and in November of 1887 
his wife and children joined him 
there. During that year he pur- 
chased the J.W. Webster photo- 
graphic gallery and studio at 115 
Main Street. On June 3, 1888 this 
studio burned down, so he moved 
to No. 171 Main Street where he 
remained as late as 1907. He was a 
member of the National Photogra- 
pher’s Association, the State Pho- 
tographer’s Association, the 
Knights of Pythias, the Order of 
Elks, the Modern Woodmen of 
America and the Equitable Frater- 
nal Union of Neenah. In 1874 he 
had married Amelia Lueck of 
Racine, Wisconsin. They had three 
children, of which two died. 

Prior to stereographing the 
cyclone of 1885 in Oshkosh, Luck 
took stereographs of the March, 
1881 blizzard and the May, 1883 
cyclone in Racine. During the 1883 
cyclone he was in partnership with 
J.C. Cook. These earlier stereo- 
graphs are located at the Racine 
County Historical Society and 
Museum. 


Ely 

Cook Ely was born in England 
on June 21, 1847. His parents emi- 
grated to America in 1852 and 
located at Ripon, Wisconsin. Ely 
was about fifteen years old when 
he began learning photography 
from William M. Lockwood of 
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Ripon. He then went to Peru, IIli- 
nois and worked for W.E. Bowman, | 
then to Racine where he began | 
business in company with William 
M. Lockwood, his former instruc- | 
tor, continuing until 1876. He sold | 
his interests there in 1876 and 
moved to Oshkosh where he 
remained as late as 1890. Ely 

enlisted in Company B, 41 W.V.I. 
and married Lucy J. Snyder in 


1870 and had four daughters. _} 3-D slide viewers 
| I unfortunately do not know the 


circumstances behind Tobias Luck’s a Print stereoscopes 
visit to Oshkosh during the after- | _} 3-D slide mounts 


math of the tornado of July, 1885. r . ° . 
It was obviously to compete with _t 3-D slide mounting supplies 


Cook Ely. He did take a number of _} Books about 3-D & in 3-D 


stereographs of the disaster and 


we FREE 


3-D Catalog 


0 


_] Supplies for Stereographers 


negatives he took. The number of 
duplicates in the Oshkosh Public 
Museum suggests that there was a Reel 3-D Enterprises Inc 
demand for these stereographs . 3 
after the tornado hit. The number P.O. Box 2368 
of stereographs taken by Cook Ely Culver City, CA 90231 USA 


did publish some negatives, e 
although I have no idea how many | Write or Call Now! 


remains a mystery. The number of Telephone: +1 (310) 837-2368 
_ Stereographs taken by Tobias Luck Fax: +1 (310) 558-1653 
| Suggests that there might possibly | 
have been other stereographers in | 
Oshkosh after the tornado besides 
Ely and Luck. It is also possible 
that Tobias Luck published some 
or all of Cook Ely’s negatives. The 


Bee eee Xplore the World of Stereo Images 


Oshkosh tornado stereographs. 


Sources Please enroll me as a member of the National Stereoscopic Association. 
“Wisconsin Tornadoes” Transactions of I understand that my one-year subscription to Stereo World 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, will begin with the March/April issue of the current year. 


Arts and Letters. 54, (1965). 


Sghee™ U.S. membership mailed third class ($26). 
Oshkosh Morning Times | 


; : JS. membership mailed first class for faster delivery ($38). 
Racine Daily Journal U.S. membership mailed first class for faster delivery ($38) 


The Day’s Doings, Omro, WI. |__| Foreign membership mailed surface rate, and first class to Canada ($38). 


History of Northern Wisconsin. Chicago: |__| Foreign membership mailed international airmail ($56). 


Western Historical Company, 1881. Send a sample copy ($5.50) 


History of Racine & Kenosha Counties. 
| Chicago: Western Historical Compa-_ | Please make checks payable to the National Stereoscopic Association. 
|? eee sae A ~ san D, 
ny, 1879. | | Foreign members please remit in U.S. dollars with a Canadian Postal Money 
: : ; eer order, an International Money Order, or a foreign bank draft on a U.S. bank. 

Lawson, Publius. History of Winnebago __ | 

County. Chicago: C.F. Cooper & Co., | 

1908. 


taet . i Name 
John Adams-Graf, Neville Public Muse- 
um, Green Bay, WI. 
| é ~ ; d Address 
Mary Ellen Conaway, Racine County 
Historical Society and Museum, — = : 
: City State Zip 


Racine, WI. 

Mautz, Carl. Checklist of Western Pho- ; : wnt 
mio National Stereoscopic Association 
Image Pub., 1975. Third Ed., PO Box 14801. Columbus. OH 43214 


1986, cag 
The Only National Organization Devoted Exclusively To Stereo Photography, Stereoviews, and 3-D Imaging Techniques. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
STEREOSCOPIC 


SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


by Norman B. Patterson 


were marked by personal set- 

backs for several of our veteran 
Society members. Treasurer Bob 
Kruse had to undergo a triple 
bypass operation and has been 
recuperating quite well as of this 
writing. 

Membership Secretary E. Jack 
Swarthout had a battle with the 
gall bladder which the gall bladder 
lost. Jack and Barbara had to post- 
pone a scheduled Caribbean cruise 
but were able to reschedule it and 
at last report Jack was recuperating 
in a deck chair. 

Alpha Transparency Secretary 
Matt Rebholz was very ill over the 
winter with a lung ailment and 
was recovering in good order when 
he received a head injury in a traf- 
fic mishap. This made it necessary 
for him to forego his secretary 
duties, and John Dukes has agreed 
to serve in that capacity. Friends 
will be relieved to learn that Matt 
appears to be coming along well 
but needs some recovery time. 

Long-time Corresponding Secre- 
tary Jack E. Cavender of Atlanta 
had the misfortune of a February 
fire at his architectural business. It 
occurred on a Saturday when no 
one was around, causing consider- 
able damage to current files and 
documents. Jack reports that Print 
Folio CP-5 was on his desk at the 
time - one sleeve (Quentin Burke’s) 
was out of the folio but suffered 
only smoke damage. I have since 
received CP-5 and can report that 
aside from some darkening of the 
box and one side of Quentin 
Burke’s envelope, it came through 
in good shape - a close call. Our 
thoughts and sympathies go out to 
Jack and Celeta for the loses 
incurred and we are thankful there 
were no injuries. 


Te first few months of 1995 


The Socie 


Voting Results 


Reports on the voting in several 
of the folio circuits have been 
received for the 1994 calendar year 
from the circuit secretaries. The 
leaders are summarized below: 


(2x2)x2 Keystone Circuit 


Total 
Member Points 
Jim Riley ...... 
Bruce Hanson . 
Matt Rebholz.. 
Greg Perrin ..... 


JOST OONS Ba cricscsisiasinissercerraswactneaesieaews 


Favorite Views 


“Dawns Misty Merangue” 

by Greg Perrin (26 points) 
“Splitrock Lighthouse” 

by Manley Koehler (24 points) 
“Holy Cross Chapel” 

by Edwin Clements (23 points) 


Alpha Transparency Circuit 


Total 
Member _ _— ____ Points 
Patel WIG aititercsccnsssnnsssvcassaniesne 103 


Paul Milligan .. 
Steve Pettit.......... 
George Temells vai sicsisicceasiccescssctcvscasences 74 
INBOTEIA ROG csi cian oak ipneceasasacconet cash anasnsocvess 56 


Favorite Views 


“Melvin Markley, Portrait” 

by Miles Markley (26 points) 
“Dubrovnik Street Scene” 

by Paul Wing (19 points) 
“Young Fox” 

by Paul Milligan (19 points) 
“Guadelupe River” 

by Steve Pettit (18 points) 


Beta Transparency Circuit 


Total 
Member =——_ Points 
DARI WG tacts sence ncedncscnesctdesabinsetatons 169 
Dave Hutchison..............sscsssceseee 106 
Larry Moor.......... +102 
RUSS: YOUIG a5 ica sssecascnssncussavecusicnvaveceavesounes 66 
MCOLE PARUICWSE a iicscscandevacysveceasatesrnesiteuseniat 60 
WORT GREY 5 ci sctacanvxsasczeasviniceseaves ov aitinves 58 
Bight Rati ee oe cssatcasoveuaccusovanevsvtvevsveesu 50 


Favorite Views 

“Hold On Tight” 

by Mark Willke (27 points) 
“A Path Through Spring” 

by Dave Hutchison (25 points) 
“Minerva Yellowstone” 

by Russ Young (24 points) 
“Mono Lake Seagull” 

by Mark Willke (22 points) 
“The Silverton” 

by Larry Moor (20 points) 


Caprine Print Folio (CP) 


Final 
Member Placing 
DICK DWACH OLD iwiciecstescat tanstoxconeatsieaenans Ist 


Keith Gregori............... 2nd 


Dale Hammerschmict .... 3rd 
BOD: Kru wissicisnscrscasvaies 4th 
Ken Carpenter.... Sth 
Thom Gillam ..... 6th 
Tim White.......... «7th 
Cderttirh Bracke sv ssscsacecacsdticeanessccivenentnrs 8th 


Favorite Views 


“Total Lunar Eclipse” 

by Thom Gillam (1st place) 
“England's Proudest Sight” 

by Dick Twichell (2nd place) 
“Lake Tufa/Tufa Close-up” 

by Keith Gregori (3rd place) 
“Lower Falls and Footbridge” 

by Dick Twichell (4th place) 
“Underground Concourse” 

by Thom Gillam (Sth place) 


Congratulations to all of the 
high-scoring members who set a 
high standard for us to shoot at. 
Voting is optional among the 
members and not the reason-for- 
existence of the folios. But every 
vote is a compliment and it is 
always a treat when one’s stereo 
views are admired by fellow stereo- 
graphers, aan 


P him Stereoscopic Society of America is a 
group of currently active stereo photogra- 
phers who circulate their work by means of 
postal folios, Both print and transparency for- 
mats are used, and several groups are oper- 
ating folio circuits to met the needs in each 
format. When a folio arrives, a member views 
and makes comments on each of the entries 
of the other participants. His or her own 
view, which has traveled the circuit and has 
been examined and commented upon by the 
other members, is removed and replaced with 
a new entry. The folio then continues its end- 
less travels around the circuit. Many long dis- 
tance friendships have formed among the 
participants in this manner over the years. 
Stereo photographers who may be interest- 
ed in Society membership should write to the 
Membership Secretary, E. Jack Swarthout, 12 
Woodmere Dr., Paris, IL 61944. 
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A LISTING 
OF COMING 
EVENTS 


June 27-July 3 (GA) 
ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL 3—D FESTIVAL 
‘95, Stouffer Waverly Hotel, |-285 & US 41, 
Atlanta, GA. Combined NSA convention and 
ISU 10th World Congress. Contact NSA/ISU 
Atlanta ‘95, 241 Sycamore Pl., Decatur, GA 
30030. 


Upcoming National 
NSA Conventions 
1995 
Atlanta, GA June 27 - July 3 


1996 
Rochester, NY August 1-5 


1997 
Bellevue, WA 


July 4-6 


ee 


HASSLE-FREE 3-D 


WITH THE TECO-NIMSLO 
CAMERA AND 3-VIEWER 


Use the lightweight auto-exposure 
camera to make: 

¢ 36 Slide pairs 

¢ Close-ups at 3 distances 

¢ Lenticular Prints 


Use the Universal viewer to display: 
¢ Realist and View-Master rollfilm 
¢ Nimslo/Nishika rolls 
¢ Mounted slide pairs 


PRICES: 
¢ New camera 
¢ Your Nimslo modified 
¢ Close-up attachments 
6", 12", 30" dist’s (ea) 
¢ Opti-Lite flash 
¢ Eveready case 
* Teco 3-Viewer 


Add $3 shipping per order. 
Calif. residents add 7°/4% sales tax. 


MFD. BY: 
TECHNICAL ENTERPRISES 
1401 Bonnie Doone 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 
Tel. 714-644-9500 
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July 1 (FL) 


July 9 


CT} 


July 16 (CA) 
Buena Park Camera Expo, Sequoia Club, 7530 
Orangethorpe Ave., Buena Park, CA. Call (714) 
786-8183 or 786-6644. 


(NJ) | July 16 (NY) 
Second Sunday Camera Show, Firemans Hall, New York City Camera Show, Park Inn, 440 W 
Parrish Drive, Wayne, NJ. Contact Second 57th St., Contact New York City Camera Show, 
Sunday Camera Show, 25 Leary Ave., Bloom- 25 Leary Ave., Bloomingdale, NJ 07403, (201) 
ingdale, NJ 07403, (201) 838-4301. 838-4301. can 


Camera Exchange Show & Sale, Quality Inn, 
DeLand, FL. Contact Florida Camera Shows, 
(904) 738-0549. 


Explore the World 


of 3-D Imaging, Past & Present, in 


‘RH 


Only = NATIONAL 
| STEREOSCOPIC 
IN ASSOCIATION, INC. 


$26 


a year from: 


P.O. Box 14801 
Columbus 
OH 43214 


CDV (3 V8" X 4 3/8") 

CDV POLYESTER (2-mil ) 
POSTCARD (3 3/4" X § 3/4") 

Pe a PAGE 4-pocket top load 


STEREO 1 #6 3/4 COVER (3 3/4" x 7") 
STEREO POLYESTE 

CABINET / CONTINENTAL (4 98" X 7") 
#10 COVER (4 3/8" x 9 5/8") 


x7 
BOUDOIR (5 1/2" X 8 1/2") 
8" x 10° 
11" x 14" 
16" x 20° (unsealed flap) 
Russell Norton, PO Bx 1070, New Haven, CT 06504-1070 
US SHIPPING: $4 per order. Institutional billing. (1993) 


RRLLRLERLLELEE 


For all standard 

Realist 3D stereo slides. 
Glass or cardboard 
mounted. Folds flat, 
weighs only 1 oz. 
Prepaid minimum order 
$10.00. Add $1.00 for 
shipping and handling. 
FREE CATALOG AVAILABLE. 


TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE, ’ - 
800-223-6694 = 


TAYLOR MERCHANT CORP. 212 West 35th Street * New York, NY 10001 


Jefferson Important Announcement 
Sterenptics 


Jefferson Stereoptics and John Saddy announce: Auction 95VM-4 (Closing September 4), Auction | 
95-4 (Closing September 11). If you have not received your auction by June 20th 1995, please call, 
write, or fax me to get on my mailing list. (No Charge) 


John Saddy 


50 Foxborough Gr. a -. : " 
London, Ontario N6K 4A8 Ay} Ay; 

CANADA ae eg | 

Phone: (519) 641-4431 1 "Sy "Ry 

Fax: (519) 641-2899 ; ) . 


Lot 226 Auction 95-4 Abe Lincoln, coming up in a future auction, 


95VM-4 boasts the usual fine variety of 95-4 has a fine New York City section from 
View-Master reels, packets, and other the collection of John Miracle, personalities, 
formats, cameras, etc. black-related, ships (including Great Eastern), 


VIEW MASTER superb train section, air travel, Indians, Ohio, 
® wire-walkers, and much, much, much, more! 


Unique 3-D Books -- 
For Children of All Ages 


Under The Sea in 3-D -- Come face to 
face with a shark, moray eel and 10 
other creatures of the deep! 

Wild Safari in 3-D -- What's the next 
best thing to going on an Africa safari? 
Why a 3-D book filled with pictures of 
Africa's most popular animals. 


Interesting text by AP photo columnist | 
Rick Sammon and full-color anaglyphs | 
make these books a hit! | 


| Please send me: (Titles) 


I 
Amount Enclosed: ($12 per book.) 
I 

Send To: 


j 
tees this form and check to: Sammon & Sammon Ltd., One Fox Road, Croton, NY 10520 e | 
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BUY, SELL, OR 
TRADE IT HERE 


3-D VIDEO! Clear color stereo in motion! Simple, 
easily-made attachment fits any camera. Infor- 
mation pack includes new viewing methods and 
close-up techniques. $25. Neal DuBrey, 8 
Marchant Way, Taybank, Port Elizabeth 6001, 
South Africa. 


60 Hz STEREOSCOPIC video multiplexers with 
built-in glasses drivers for sale. Composite only, 
$250. Component (Composite, S-video, Hi8, 
YUV, RGB, or RGBS) $1,000. Some liquid crys- 
tal glasses available. EMail d.hunter@bix.com 


BRIGHTEN YOUR AC VIEWER with a 75V/6W 
bulb, $3.95 ea. Screw base halogen bulbs for DC 
viewers; $5.95 ea., $50/10. Also, adjustable reg- 
ulated DC power supply, attaches to any viewer 
for AC operation, supports all 2.5 V bulbs 
(including halogen); $30. Contact G. Themelis, 
10243 Echo Hill Dr., Brecksville, OH 44141. 


CONTEMPORARY STEREO PHOTOGRAPHS with 
archival prints, adhesives, mounts and sleeves. 
Views include Asia, Oceania and the Middle East. 
Send $2. for list. Photographic commissions 
accepted. Solid Illusion Photography, 675 Crevi- 
er, St. Laurent, Quebec H4L 2V6, Canada. 


GREAT BUY - 3-D HOLLYWOOD BOOK - Photo- 
graphs by Harold Lloyd. Originally $35. Now 
$15.95, includes first-class postage. Limited 
number. Don’t miss it. Wayne Haigh, Box 2218, 
Providence, RI 02905-2218. 


JOHN WALDSMITH’S “Stereo Views, An Illustrat- 
ed History and Price Guide” available signed 
from the author, $22.95 softbound, add $2.95 
postage and handling. Please note: the hard- 
bound edition is sold out. MasterCard, VISA and 
Discover accepted. John Waldsmith, 302 
Granger Rd., Medina, OH 44256. 


KODAK STEREO CAMERA, Exc.+ in Exc.Case, 
$135; Stereo-Tach split-frame viewer in original 
storage case with hinged lid and room for slides, 
all Mint- in original box w/papers, $35; Nishika 
camera, like new but missing tiny red lens over 
battery indicator LED, operation not affected, 
$35. Please add UPS. Mark Willke, 200 SW 89th 
Ave., Portland, OR 97225. (503) 297-7653. 


RARE ZEISS IKON DUAL 35mm stereo projector - 
projects 120 with slight vignetting. $2000/B0. 
Two Army Surplus Besseler large format slide 
projectors with 750W lamps & custom 120 
holders. $1000/BO. Many other things for photo, 
video, graphics. 3DTV Corp., PO Box Q, San 
Rafael, CA 94913-4316, (415) 479-3516, fax 
479-3316. 


SAWYER’S VIEW-MASTER Junior Projector & 
Theater, in original boxes. Also View-Master 
bakelite storage box full of reels. Kyle (818) 544- 
7848. 


SEVERAL BOXFULS of about 200 cardboard Real- 
ist miscellaneous slides of family and whatever. 
From an estate. $7.50 each postpaid. Richard 
Orr, 6506 Western Ave., Omaha, NE 68132. 
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Classified 


STEREO REALIST Model 82 Stereo Projector - 
uses 2-1000 Watt lamps! Modified with TDC 
Slide carrier. VG condition. Proceeds all go to 
Stereo Club of Southern California. $1,800. OBO. 
David Kuntz, Treasurer, (310) 377-5393. Fax 
(310) 377-4362. 


STEREO SALE “BLOWOUT!” Realists 3.5 starting 
$79 up to $180. Realist flash - $15, 2.8 Realist 
w/Ektar E+ $600, TDC Colorist |I, E++, case, 
$275, Stereo Hit w/case E+ scarce, $250, Aire- 
quipt trays - $20 each, TDC Selectrays - $20 
each, View-Master 36” CU w/case, Mint, $295, 
Wollensak Flash - $30, Revere Flash - $20, 
View-Master Model “F” $25, Tru-Vue Strips - 
$1.50 & up - call for list. Revere 33 f3.5 w/case, 
E+, $185, TDC Colorist Il, E w/case, $250, TDC 
716 w/case E+++, $75, Wollensak f2.7 Mint, 
wicase, $799, Realist Manual - Tydings $30, 
TDC Table Top Viewer $125, Busch Verascope 
f40 E+, w/case, $729, View-Master Personal 
w/case $175, View-Master outfit - camera, case, 
cutter E+++ $525, View-Master Model “C” 
w/light attachment $20, Selectron Changer for 
716 $65. Realist Lens shades $45/pr., Realist 
Model 81 projector, repaired carry case, $725, 
View-master Flash attachment w/box $29, Real- 
ist “Green” button boxed viewer, $125, 3-Dimen- 
sional Photography, McKay, $55, VM film insert- 
ers, $20, Realist film cutter $49, Boxed heat 
sealer mounting kit, w/cutter, sorter, Realist 
$100, Tru-Vue Grand Canyon w/viewer in silver 
“Fred Harvey” box $49, Realist filters - 3 pair in 
leather case $49, Nimslo Camera $65, View- 
Master “Theater” silver screen in orig. box $35, 
Copies of instr. manuals - call or Fax wants, 
Series 5 matched filters, mounting supplies, 
boxed stereo views, View-Master reels - call. 
Call for miscellaneous wants - Always buying. 
Stuart - phone or fax (908) 303-1883, offers 
considered. 


TDC MODEL 116 SLIDE HOLDERS, New, remark- 
ably well constructed of aluminum and stainless 
steel with some improvement on the original 
holder design. Very limited supply, $100. includ- 
ing S&H. Chec/M.0., J.C. King, 7832 Academy 
Trail, N.E., Albuquerque, NM 87109. 


THE BUDGET 120/35 CLUB, Norita-Pentacon- 
KOWA-Kiev 60, Exakta-Pentax and other 35mm 
screw mount, Astro-Berlin, Optik Meyer, Zoomar 
and other large telephoto lenses for medium for- 
mat wanted! Good response from previous ad! 
Decent letter with “want - for sale” list from fel- 
low collectors gets my mailing list of active trad- 
ing collectors! Please write: Greg Talisman, 
3613 W. Rogers Ave., Tampa, FL 33611 USE. 


VIEW-MASTER 3-Reel Sets. Alaska, Hawaii, Birth 
of Jesus, Easter Story, Noah’s Ark, Heidi, Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, Switzerland, Sweden and many 
more. Christian & Scenic Publications, 4485 N. 
39 Rd., Manton, MI 49663, (616) 824-6061. 


For Sale 


VIEW-MASTER REELS, 3-D Comics, 3-D Post 
cards. Free list of many other items for sale. | 
also have original Computer Art in 3-D. Free 
samples! Richard Ross, 30 Countryside Drive, 
St. Peters, MO 63376. 


ALASKA & KLONDIKE stereos needed especially 
Muybridge, Maynard, Brodeck, Haynes, Winter 
& Brown, Continent Stereoscopic. Also buying 
any old Alaska photographs, Books, post cards, 
ephemera, souvenirs, etc. Wood, Box 22165, 
Juneau, AK 99802, ph/fax (907) 789-8450. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWS and 1950s 3-D comics for 
cash or trade. No Keystone, U&U, Kilburns. All 
letters answered. W. Smythe, 258 Cumberland 
Rd., Auburn, NSW 2144 Australia. 


BOOKS about Stereo Photography. Looking for 
Stereoscopy by N.A. Valyus and Stereo Photog- 
raphy in Practice by E.F. Linssen. Contact Craig 
Busch, 11614 Larkdale, Houston, TX 77099, 
(713) 568-1502. 


BUYING STEREO SLIDE VIEWERS. Any model, 
any condition. Paying top prices. Examples: 
Realist DC $85., Realist AC/Kodaslide 11 $120. 
Also: Revere/Wollensak, TDC, V-M, Brumberger, 
and more. Contact: G. Themelis, 10243 Echo Hill 
Dr., Brecksville, OH 44141, phone/fax (216) 838- 
4752. 


COLLECT, TRADE, BUY & SELL: 19th Century 
images (cased, stereo, Cdv, cabinet & large 
paper) Bill Lee, 8658 Galdiator Way, Sandy, UT 
84094. Specialties: Western, Locomotives, Pho- 
tographers, Indians, Mining, J. Carbutt, Expedi- 
tions, Ships, Utah and occupational 


FERRIS WHEEL stereo views, photographs, post 
cards wanted. Also would appreciate photo- 
copies for research purposes; photocopying, 
postage reimbursed. Norman Anderson, PO Box 
33211, Raleigh, NC 27636, (919) 787-6926. 


FLAT MOUNT VIEWS of Russia, especially those 
by Russian photographers; will buy or trade. 
Also want to correspond with anyone interested 
in such material with a view to an article on it. 
T.K. Treadwell, 4201 Nagle Rd., Bryan, TX 
77801. 


s part of their membership, NSA members 
re offered free use of classified advertis- 

ing. Members may use 100 words per year, 
divided into three ads with a maximum of 
35 words per ad. Additional words and addi- 
tional ads may be inserted at the rate of 20¢ 
per word. Please include payments with ads. 
We cannot provide billings. Deadline is the 
first day of the month preceding publication 
date. Send ads to the National Stereoscopic 
Association, P.O. Box 14801, Columbus, OH 
43214, or call (419) 927, 2930. A rate sheet 
for display ads is available upon request. 
(Please send SASE.) 


FLORIDA STEREOS of historical value, especially 
Tallahassee, Tampa and Gainsville: Price and 
describe or send on approval; highest prices 
paid for pre-1890 views. No St. Augustine. Hen- 
drickson, PO Box 21153, Kennedy Space Center, 
FL 32815. 


GERMAN 3-D (Raumbild) books with extra thick 
covers that contain pockets for double-imaged 
cards and expandable viewer. Ron Martin, 24404 
249th Ave. SE, Maple Valley, WA 98038, (206) 
432-3282. 


HARDHAT DIVING WANTED! Stereo views, CDVs, 
Cabinet Cards, Albumen prints, R.P. post cards, 
glass negatives, daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, 
tintypes, etc, Also underwater photographs, div- 
ing helmets, pumps, shoes, etc. Gary Pilecki, 
617 Guaymas Court, San Ramon, CA 94583, 
(510) 866-0848. 


| BUY ARIZONA PHOTOGRAPHS! Stereoviews, 
cabinet cards, mounted photographs, RP post 
cards, albums and photographs taken before 
1920. Also interested in Xeroxes of Arizona 
stereographs and photos for research. Will pay 
postage and copy costs. Jeremy Rowe, 2331 E. 
Del Rio Dr., Tempe, AZ 85282. 


| COLLECT 3-D EQUIPMENT! Stereo cameras, 
Viewers, and any other 3-D relative products, 
books and videos. Please contact Chang, Chih- 
Hsu, PO Box 42-94, Taipei, Taiwan, R.0.C. 


| COLLECT VIEWS OF SAN DIEGO, California in 
Realist or View-Master format! Contact Dave 
Weiner, PO Box 12193, La Jolla, CA 92039. 


LUTES STEREO FILM CUTTER. call or write: Brent 
Barclay, 43 West Main St., Avon, CT 06001, 
(203) 677-8422. 


MACRO REALIST Stereo $3000, Contura, Auxil- 
iary lens set for Macro Realist and Duplex Super 
120. George T. Saji, 467 Imaiminamicho, Naka- 
hara-Ku, Kawasaki 211, Japan, fax 8144-733- 
6027. 


MUYBRIDGE VIEWS - Top prices paid. Also 
Michigan and Mining - the 3Ms. Many views 
available for trade. Leonard Walle, 47530 Edin- 
borough‘Lane, Novi, MI 48374. 


NEW ORLEANS 1884-1885 Exposition stereo 
views, by Centennial Photographic Co., or any 
information about them. Ken Speth, 2638 
Boundary St., San Diego, CA 92104, (619) 283- 
5679. 


OLD U.S. MINT, U.S. Treasury stereo views! 
Highest prices paid for stereo views | need of 
U.S. Mint, coining operations, paper money 
engraving & printing operations, U.S. Mint inte- 
riors, exteriors from Philadelphia, San Francis- 
co, New Orleans, Denver, Carson City, NV, 
Dahlonega, GA, Charlotte, NC, mints, plus U.S. 
Treasury & Bureau of Engraving & Printing oper- 
ations, Washington, DC. Please mail or FAX pho- 
tocopy, with price and condition noted. I'll reply 
within 48 hours. Attn Dave Sundman, c/o Little- 
ton Coin Co., 253 Union St., Littleton, NH FAX 
603-444-2101, (est. 1945). 


REALIST 1525 Accessory Lens Kit for Realist 
Macro Stereo Camera; Realist 2066 Gold Button 
Viewer; Realist 6-drawer stereo slide cabinet in 
Exc.+ or better condition (w/Realist logo); Baja 
8-Drawer stereo slide cabinet with plastic draw- 
ers marked “Versafile”. Mark Willke, 200 SW 
89th Ave., Portland, OR 97225. (503) 297-7653. 


SINGLE VIEWS, or complete sets of “Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn” done by D. C. Osborn, Artist, Ass- 
abet, Mass., Lawrence M. Rochette, 169 Wood- 
land Drive, Marlborough, MA 01752. 


STEREO VIEWS, photos of Sing Sing and other 
New York prisons. Also FBI wanted posters, 
cigar box labels. Strieder - box 100, Stormville, 
NY 12582. 


STEREO DAGUERREOTYPES; all kinds, all 
nations & subjects. Any condition. Ken Appollo, 
PO Box 241, Rhinecliff, NY 12574, (914) 876- 
§232. 


STEREO NUDES, pinups, figure models, etc. 
wanted for my 3-D collection. Will consider any 
format and quantity. Let me know what you 
have. Harry Komar, 4125 Germania 2H, St. 
Louis, MO 63116. 


STEREO REALIST f2.8 camera wanted. John 
Edmark, 2350 Broadway, New York, NY 10024, 
(212) 787-8785, fax 787-8849. 


| 


WEST VIRGINIA stereo views, real photo post 
cards, CDVs, cabinet cards and other better pho- 
tos. Tom Prall, PO Box 155, Weston, WV 26452. 


WILD WEST WANTED! Buffalo Bill, Annie Oakley, 
Indians, Cowboys, outlaws, lawmen. Wild West 
Show performers. Western town views. Stereos, 
cabinets, CDVs, large photos. Please send xerox 
copy and price, serious buyer. Art Sowin, 8436 
Samra Dr., West Hills, CA 91304, (818) 346- 
2171. ca 


i 
-Blondin: Hero of Niagara 


(Continued from page 9) 


put his arms around me, kissed me 
on the cheek and said, ‘You’re a 
brave lad,’ although at the time I 
was nearly old enough to be his 
father. He afterwards sent me a 
complimentary autograph letter, 
which I have since lost.” 

Shortly after this crossing, 
Blondin and Colcord separated 
and went on their own. Blondin to 
astonish Europe with his feats; 
Colcord to study portrait painting. 

When he left Niagara, Blondin 
still had a long career before him. 
He performed at St. George, Staten 
Island in 1881. Two high poles 
were erected and the rope was 
stretched between them. Although 
Blondin was sixty-five years old, he 
carried his son and another man 
across on his back. He walked 
across blindfolded and performed 
many eccentric feats, carrying at 
one time a stove to the center of 
the rope, cooking an omelet and 
bringing it back to be handed to 


Assignment 3-D 


one of the onlookers. He also rode 
across on a bicycle. 

He ropewalked in Europe for a 
number of years after leaving the 
U.S. He gave his final performance 
in Belfast, Ireland, in 1896 at the 
age of 72. It is said that he walked 
his wire as nimbly as ever. For 
years he lived near London, in a 
home he called Niagara Villa, and 
he died there from Diabetes in 
1897. 


Sources 
American Heritage - August 1958, p 34- 
37, 106-107. 
Across Niagara on a Man's Back - Jarvis 
Blume, ca. 1900. 
New York Times - February 23, 1897. 
The Morning Express (Buffalo) - July 2, 
1859. 
The Lockport Chronicle - July 2, 1859, 
p 2. 

Many thanks to Donald Loker, NSA 
member and Local History Specialist of 
the Niagara Falls Public Library, for his 
assistance. Gam 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


mind that images will be reproduced in 
black and white.) Include all relevant cap- 
tion material and technical data as well as 
your name and address. Each entrant may 
submit up to 6 images per assignment. 

Any stereographer, amateur or profession- 
al, is eligible. Stereos which have won 
Stereoscopic Society or PSA competitions are 
equally eligible, but please try to send views 
made within the past eight years. All views 


will be returned within 6 to 12 weeks, but 
Stereo World and the NSA assume no respon- 
sibility for the safety of photographs. Please 
include return postage with entries. Submis- 
sion of an image constitutes permission for 
its one-use reproduction in Stereo World. All 
other rights are retained by the photograph- 
er. 

Send all entries directly to: ASSIGNMENT 
3-D, 5610 SE 71st, Portland, OR 97206, Gag 
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old on to your seats and hang 

on to your hats! Nothing— 

but nothing you hear or read 
about Honey, I Shrunk the Audience 
can prepare you for the visual sur- 
prises, sensory shocks and physical 
effects that literally jump off the 
screen and rock the theater. The 
response from deliriously happy 
people exiting the film is unani- 
mous: “Incredible!” “Fantastic!” 
“Unbelievable!” “Scary!” Eventual- 
ly, we hear the highest praise of 
all: “The best 3-D experience ever!” 
Honey is definitely a hit. 

The dual 70mm 3-D film opened 
in late November, 1994, at the 
Kodak-sponsored Journey Into 
Imagination, one of nine pavilions 
that make up Future World at Walt 
Disney’s EPCOT '95 in Florida. It 
follows in the footsteps of two 
other Disney hits, Captain EO and 
Magic Journeys, which played in the 
same theater. 

Based on the enormously popu- 
lar Walt Disney full-length features 
Honey, I Shrunk the Kids and Honey, 
I Blew Up the Kid, this high-tech 
3-D misadventure continues the 
antics of eccentric (nutty?) scien- 
tist/inventor Professor Wayne Sza- 
linski, played by Rick Moranis. (No 
pictures of Moranis could accom- 
pany this article. A contractual 
agreement prevents Disney from 
using his name or image in promo- 
tional materials for the film.) The 
big difference here is that Honey, I 
Shrunk the Audience is not a feature 
film but a theme park attraction, 
combining a uniquely staged 23- 
minute motion picture with elabo- 
rate in-theater effects. 

Published reports indicate that 
even the Disney people were 
astonished at the overwhelming 
success of their new 3-D attraction. 
Tom Fitzgerald, executive producer 
of the film and senior vice presi- 
dent of theme park productions 
confirms the report. “I don’t think 
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by Don Marren 


any of us realized how intense the 
group dynamics of an audience 
watching this film were going to 
be:” 

Audiences love the entire enter- 
tainment mix of on-screen and in- 
theater effects. People laugh hys- 
terically, scream, applaud and 
jump out of their seats (with good 
cause, too). Some younger children 
may even cry at a few in-your-face 
effects that might be considered a 
bit too scary. At one screening, two 
children sitting next to me (not 
mine) broke into tears after an on- 
screen python “attack”—then, just 
as suddenly, started to laugh 
uncontrollably at the next goofy 
3-D effect. 


Disney 3-D 
Shrinks Audience 


An Unusual Opening 

“Honey, I Shrunk the Audience is a 
3-D movie that’s done up as if it’s 
almost a ride,” says director Randal 
Kleiser, who directed Honey, I Blew 
Up the Kid, as well as Grease, Blue 
Lagoon, and Flight of the Navigator. 
“The audience is going to be 
expecting a regular 3-D movie and 
suddenly they find themselves at 
what looks to be a ‘live’ event. We 
hope to give them the feeling that 
they are really experiencing this 
show.” 

The preparation for seeing this 
on-screen “live” event begins with 
the pre-show. Prior to entering the 
“Imagination Institute” (the the- 
ater auditorium) where we will see 


Hold on to your seat and lift up your legs, the mice are coming! Nothing can prepare 
you for the in-theater surprise of having thousands of mice “run” between your legs. 
(We’re not about to tell you when or how the illusion is achieved.) “We've really 
pushed the limits with this attraction,” says Executive Show Producer Rick Rothschild. 
“Sure we're doing the usual 3-D things like sticking stuff in people’s faces—that’s 
what people see 3-D for, like they go on roller coasters for the drops—but we’ve gone 
beyond that. This is no longer a 3-D movie but a total experience. ©1995 The Walt 


Disney Company 


Professor Wayne Szalinski being 
presented the Inventor of the Year 
Award by Dr. Nigel Channing (for- 
mer Monty Python member Eric 
Idle), we are given “safety goggles” 
(3-D glasses). We are warned that 
since this is a “live” award show in 
a laboratory, anything could hap- 
pen. 

They’re right there. During the 
on-screen “ceremony,” everything 
that can go wrong does. Amidst 
massive confusion, Szalinski inad- 
vertently “shrinks” us to shoe-box 
size with his incredible shrinking 
machine and we’re suddenly 
exposed to a small perspective of 
the world. Everything and every- 
body on stage (i.e. on the screen) 
in the “live” award show is huge, 
and every sound, no matter how 
minor, is now almost overpower- 
ing. We are menaced by, among 
other things, an enormous snake, a 
kitten morphed into a huge lion, a 
gargantuan sneezing dog and a 
giant five-year-old boy. (One only 
wishes that an Academy Awards 
Show could be this much fun.) 

“We wanted to do something 
different with 3-D and we felt the 
film’s opening gave us the oppor- 
tunity to experiment with some- 
thing that has never been done 
before,” says show writer Steve 
Spiegel, who, in addition to Honey, 
has written many pre-show film 
and video presentations for Dis- 
ney’s Theme Park Productions, and 
at one time wrote for the Arsenio 
Hall Show. Spiegel is referring to 
locking the camera into position 
and filming an award ceremony as 
if people in the audience were 
attending a live theater experience. 
The huge set is “stacked” for 
stereoscopic effect with an on- 
screen audience and a profusion of 
laboratory machines and equip- 
ment. There’s no camera panning 
or tilting, no cutting to mid-shots 
or close-ups. 

“We spent a long time agonizing 
over this ‘live’ aspect of the film,” 
says Spiegel. “We didn’t know if it 
was going to work or not. We 
experimented by shooting the 
scene like a normal film to include 
close-ups, etc., but it lessened the 
impact of the ‘shrink,’ which is 
really a series of ultra close-ups. In 
the end, locking the camera really 
became an important way for us to 
make the ‘live’ event seem believ- 


able to the audience, which is real- 
ly what it’s all about. If you create 
illusions of fantasy, which are cred- 
ible, the audience will believe in 
what’s happening and play along 
with you, whether they’re laugh- 
ing, screaming or pulling their legs 
up from under the seat. We even 
positioned monitors at each side of 
the screen to show close-ups of the 
characters participating in the on- 
screen ceremony. Most sporting 
events and live award shows today 
use monitors for this purpose.” 

It’s an audacious undertaking, 
especially since this sequence lasts 
almost half the length of the film. 
Still, it’s far from being a static 
shot. All kinds of action unfold 
before us. Several sequences in this 
scene—like a football-sized Szalins- 
ki flying out over the audience on 
his personal hover pod—were 
achieved by special effects and 
added later. 

“For the second half of the 
show, when the audience in the 
theater has been ‘shrunk’,” contin- 
ues Spiegel, “we did a lot of testing 
with mock-ups to see which way 
the ‘shrinking’ effects would work 
the best. This was going to be the 
time when we could finally move 
the camera and create the illusion 
of bringing the audience down to 
floor level after they’ve been 
shrunk.” 


In-theater Effects 


Honey could succeed on its own 
merits without the many in-the- 
ater effects, but with them, the 
realistic 3-D experience is height- 
ened still further. In the hands of 
the creative geniuses at Walt Dis- 
ney Imagineering, in-theater 
effects have been elevated to a fine 
art. (The late William Castle, the 
director, producer, showman and 
gimmick master who introduced 
some pretty cheesy in-theater 
effects to market his “B” horror 
films in the late 1950s and early 
‘60s, would be delighted to see 
what direction his vision has taken 
today.) 

“T’ve never seen any audience 
react with such spontaneous 
excitement to any Disney show,” 
says veteran Disney Imagineer and 
executive show producer Rick 
Rothschild, the wizard who super- 
vised the in-theater effects which 
parallel and enhance the 3-D 
tricks. “We break down that wall 


A bewildered Diane Szalinski (Marcia 
Strassman, who plays Professor Sza- 
linski’s understanding wife) and Dr. 
Nigel Channing (Eric Idle) get down 
on their knees to peer out from the 
huge 70mm screen at a “shrunken” 
audience. ©1995 The Walt Disney 
Company 


between the screen and the audi- 
ence.” It would be criminal to 
reveal—in detail—many of the 
film’s surprises, but be warned: 
when thousands of mice run 
amuck at the “award” ceremony, 
they come into the audience, too. 
When a dog sneezes, you don’t 
just see it and hear it, you also feel 
it. And when the theater “shrinks,” 
you’re convinced it really is shrink- 
ing. 

Fitzgerald points out that Disney 
Imagineers test all of the elements 
of a future attraction on them- 
selves. “When we get close to hav- 
ing a complete show or a rough 
cut, we often bring in employees 
and their children and watch their 
reactions. Are they getting the 
story and the jokes? Where do we 
need to punch up the show a lit- 
tle?” He says you may get an indi- 
cation that you're heading in the 
right direction from an audience of 
10 or 15, but admits that a capaci- 
ty crowd in a $74-seat theater 
sounds entirely different. “We’re 
thinking of toning up some of the 
in-theater effects.” (The mind bog- 
gles.) 

Fitzgerald believes that 3-D films 
are basically gimmick films. “What 
the audience finds enjoyable in a 
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Producer Thomas G. Smith coaches either Daniel Shalikar or his twin brother Joshua 
(both play Szalinski’s youngest son Adam) prior to filming a blue screen shot. Because 
special effects shots were added to scenes in the film later in production, the Honey 
shoot was tricky for everybody—actors, director, producer, etc. ©1995 The Walt Dis- 
ney Company 


3-D film is having things appear to 
be in front of them that aren’t 
really there. The more convincing 
we make the illusion, the better 
the impact. Because we’re Disney, 
we bring to our entertainment 
experience a sense of story com- 
bined with fun and thrills. We 
think those are the real elements 
that make a show worth seeing 
time and time again.” 

Surprisingly, all of the special 
effects either on the screen or in 
the theater were decided on before 
there was a finished script. “Once 
you have the high concept of what 
the show is,” says Spiegel, “it 
becomes a matter of coming up 
with as many great ideas as you 
can that will support the storyline. 
In the early stages of development, 
we had a shopping list of things 
we wanted to do, like the mice 
tails (a reference to an in-theater 
effect). Then we sifted through the 
list to see which in-theater effects 
could be done time and time again 
from the moment the park opens 
until it closes, day after day, year 
after year. Eventually we strung the 
effects together in a way that creat- 
ed a storyline with ups and downs 
like a roller coaster.” 


Honey A Natural for 3-D 
Fitzgerald says that Disney Imag- 
ineers came up with dozens of 
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ideas for a new 3-D film before 
selecting Honey as a subject. 
“Everybody gravitated towards the 
Honey project because you had a 
logical excuse for coming up with 
things that could come off the 
screen, fly, explode, and all sorts of 
thins like that. We considered 
other subjects, too.” He points out 
that because theme park attrac- 
tions are short, it helps when pro- 
ducers can build a show on an 
existing mythology that is familiar 
to most people. “If the audience 
knows the characters, like the ones 
in the Honey films, then they know 
how they’re going to react. You 
had characters that already existed 
so we didn’t have to spend too 
much time on exposition. As Dis- 
ney CEO Michael Eisner would say, 
‘It’s a high-concept film. Once you 
hear the title, you say ‘I get it. I 
understand what’s going to be in it 
and it sounds like fun.’ More 
importantly, you say ‘I want to see 
it,” 

As Senior Vice President of 
Theme Park Productions, Fitzgerald 
has the dream job of overseeing 
the conceptual development, pro- 
duction and post-production of all 
film and video presentations pro- 
duced for the Disney theme parks. 
After graduating from college, he 
worked as a ride operator at Disney 
World and dreamed up ideas for 


brought his show concepts to Walt 
Disney Imagineering and began his 
career as an Imagineer. 

As show writer/producer for Star 
Tours at Disneyland and Disney/ 
MGM Studios, Fitzgerald headed 
the Imagineering team that 
brought the mythology of George 
Lucas’ Star Wars to life. (Only a few 
years earlier, he had lined up at 5 
a.m. to see the first West Coast 
screening of The Empire Strikes 
Back.) His other Disney credits 
include concepts for the Spaceship 
Earth and Horizons attractions at 
EPCOT ’95, show writer/producer of | 
the Backstage Studio Tour attraction | 
at Disney/MGM Studios, and exec- 
utive producer for Jim Henson’s 
Muppet* Vision 3-D. 

Thomas G. Smith, who worked 
on the previous two Honey movies, 
produced Honey, I Shrunk the Audi- 
ence. Smith was post production 
supervisor on Disney’s space musi- 
cal Captain EO. As general manager 
for George Lucas’ Industrial Light 
and Magic special effects facility, 
he produced the special effects for | 
Raiders of the Lost Ark, Return of the | 
Jedi, E.T., Star Trek II, Star Trek IIL, 
and many others. His best-selling 
book entitled Industrial Light and 
Magic—The Art of Special Effects is a 
must-read for anyone fascinated by 
the visual effects wizardry in 
today’s films. 

Dean Cundey was director of 
photography for Honey. His recent 
cinematography credits include 
Jurassic Park, Death Becomes Her, 

Hook and all three Back to the 
Future films. | 

Stereographer Eric Brevig worked 
on special effects for Total Recall | 
and on special visual effects for | 

| 
| 


future attractions. In 1979, he | 
| 


Scrooge and the 3-D film The Man 
Who Wasn't There. 

Disney Imagineers are not devel- 
oping another 3-D project at this 
moment. “A friend of mine once 
likened our work to the plate spin- 
ner on the old Ed Sullivan Show,” 
says Fitzgerald. “Once you start 
spinning a plate—or, in our case, 
creating 3-D films—you have to 
keep coming back every now and 
then to give it another spin. It is 
likely, that down the road, we’ll 
come back and do another 3-D 
presentation. And when we do, | 
we'll look at everything we've | 
done in the past and everything | 


that our com- 
petitors around 
the world have 
done. Then we 
will ask our- 
selves, ‘What 
would be the 
next great idea? 
What would be 
fun to do for 
the audience? 
And how could we push the enve- 
lope to present something they’ve 
never seen before?’ That’s the chal- 
lenge we have everyday.” 


Disney 3-D Update 


An extraordinary transformation before your eyes in 3-D. A cat, in a seemingly continuous 
flow of action, is morphed into a ferocious lion in a matter of seconds. This and many 
other realistic computer generated effects in Honey were created by Kleiser-Walczak Con- 
struction Company, the firm that produced 12 minutes of thrilling cosmic simulation in the 
acclaimed PBS series The Astronomers. Their other credits include visual effects shots (live 
action and computer animation) for Honey, | Blew Up the Kid and computer animation 


3-D films have been entertaining 
guests at Disney theme parks since 
the late ‘SOs when 3-D Jamboree, 
featuring the Mouseketeers, had a 
successful run at Disneyland. The 
dual 35mm film incorporated new 
material, plus two 1953 Disney 
animated shorts, Melody and Work- 
ing for Peanuts (starring Donald 
Duck and Chip ‘N Dale). Magic 
Journeys (1982), the film that 
arguably triggered the rush to the 
dual 70mm 3-D format at theme 
parks, science centers and world 
expositions, was quietly withdrawn 
from exhibition in 1994. (For some 
time, Working for Peanuts was part 
of the pre-show for Magic Journeys.) 
Captain EO (1986), the estimated 
$20 million space musical that 


work on the film Stargate. 


stunned audiences with its in-the- 
ater effects (modest by Disney 
standards today) continues as a 
popular attraction at Disney parks 
in California, France and Japan. 
(See SW Vol. 13 No. 5.) 
Muppet* Vision 3-D (1991), the 
wildest 3-D experience ever until 
Honey came along, is exclusively at 
Disney/MGM Studios in Florida. 
(SW Vol. 18 No. 2.) No 3-D films 
are currently being shown at the 
Magic Kingdom in Florida. (The 
Fantasyland Theater now houses 
Legend of The Lion King, a film and 
live adventure extravaganza.) 

It’s not inconceivable that Honey, 
I Shrunk the Audience will eventual- 


During the on-screen “live” ceremony, Professor Szalinski’s Dimensional Duplicator 
runs amok and turns one mouse into hundreds then thousands of mice while Nick 
(Robert Oliveri), Dr. Nigel Channing (Eric Idle) and a trio of video camera operators 
look on. (The video cameras, which actually worked and were used to tape the scenes 
seen on the side-screen in the theater, are in the helmets of the actors/technicians.) 


©1995 The Walt Disney Company 
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ly be shown at other Disney theme 
parks around the world in the not 
too distant future. 


Dr. Nigel Channing (Eric Idle) 
quizzes Nick Szalinski (Robert Oliv- 
eri), wearing his pet snake Giabyte, 
about some of his father’s famous 
(infamous?) inventions. This is an 
isolated part of the action during the 
“live” award ceremony at the begin- 
ning of the film, where the actors 
are dwarfed in a wide angle shot of 
a lab packed with people and 
machines. There are no close-ups, no 
panning and no tilting as the cam- 
era is locked into position. The effect 
is for us to believe we are really 
attending a live event—and we do. 
Unfortunately, everything is not as 
sharp as one would like it to be. 
Some detail is lost on the actors in 
the foreground. ©1995 The Walt 
Disney Company 
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rs.Charles Torriano Roberts is dressed up to visit Queen Victoria in this 1855 tinted stereo 
daguerreotype by Antoine Claudet. For the well researched story behind this rare stereo 
artifact, see the article by Peter H. Fowler on page 24. 


